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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HERE is no disposition at the moment to 
— the Baldwin-Beaverbrook pact too 

closely ; and even the professional pessimists 
and Mrs. Gummidges within the Tory ranks have 
permitted their normal attitude of despairing of 
the commonwealth to relax, at least over the 
Easter holidays. For the rank and file it is 
enough to be allowed to attack the enemy again, 
instead of criticizing one’s friends. 


Due tribute is paid to both Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Beaverbrook, who have risen superior to 
personal considerations ; and Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, who has not always been too happy in the 
recent by-election troubles, also goes up one for 
having negotiated the pact. The one criticism made 
is that the published letters rather pointedly 


ignore Mr. Churchill, whose attitude on India has 
made him, at least momentarily, the most popular 
man in the party. 


The crisis which was precipitated by the 
announcement of the Austro-German economic 
agreement has not been rendered any easier of solu- 
tion by subsequent events. The explanations of 
Berlin and Vienna have done little to remove the 
impression that the method of concluding the pact 
was exceedingly ill-advised, and although there is 
almost certainly nothing in it contrary to the Peace 
Treaties, the German Government is entirely to 
blame for the suspicion as to its motives which has 
been roused even in quarters usually most favour- 
able to its point of view. 


On the other hand, there can be no shadow of 
doubt that M. Briand was unduly provocative. He 
would appear by his vehemence to have created a 
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situation in which neither France nor Germany can 
recede from its present position without loss of 
dignity, and that M. Briand, of all people, should 
have brought things to such a pass would seem to 
show that the old man is losing his grip. At the 
same time, French opinion is clearly excited, and 
the question cannot be left where it is, though if 
Germany persists in her refusal to submit the 
agreement to Geneva, there is no machinery to 
compel her to do so. 


As for Mr. Henderson, his statement in the 
House of Commons on Monday proves conclusively 
that he does not know where he is, with the result 
that Great Britain will probably be ignored in the 
subsequent negotiations for all practical purposes. 
But in committing his party to support of the pro- 
posal to refer the Austro-German agreement to the 
League, Sir Austen Chamberlain has done it a dis- 
service, for if Geneva is to have the right to pro- 
nounce on economic arrangements between 
sovereign States, then the next Conservative 
Government will find it difficult, owing to foreign 
opposition through the League of Nations, to grant 
preferences to the Dominions. In short, his 
enthusiasm for Geneva has caused Sir Austen to 
forget that he is his father’s son. 


In this connexion my Berlin correspondent 
writes : 

‘‘ The proposed Austro-German Customs Union 
may seriously influence the development of the 
political situation in Germany. German public 
opinion is strongly in favour of such a union; in 
fact, this is the first important political issue on 
which the warring factions of Democracy and of 
Nationalism have agreed since the formation of 
the present government. At the same time Herr 
Bruening’s bold decision to present the world and 
Germany with a fait accompli is by no means 
devoid of danger. Democratic criticism in this 
country confines itself to the government’s mode 
of procedure ; the Reichstag should have been con- 
sulted before a step of international importance 
was taken. 


‘‘The National Socialists, while entirely 
approving the idea of an economic union between 
Germany and Austria, contend that Herr Bruen- 
ing’s move is premature. In their opinion the 
Chancellor in his desire to score a success in for- 
eign politics, chiefly with a view to strengthening 
his position in his own country, has taken an 
unjustifiable risk by playing one of Germany’s 
trump cards at an inopportune moment. They 
believe that Germany in her present state of 
internal dissension is not sufficiently strong to 
withstand the powerful pressure brought to bear 
by France and her allies. 


‘* Herr Bruening’s position, should he be forced 
to make any concessions to French demands, will 
be extremely difficult. Nationalist agitation, 
already rapidly increasing in violence with the 
approach of the referendum in Prussia, will cer- 
tainly be given a new impetus by a diplomatic 
set-back sustained by the present government. By 
persisting in her present intransigence France 
helps to bring about the very thing which most 
Frenchmen are anxious to prevent, the return of a 


I am not surprised to hear that what is called 
the Rathbone Bill to prevent husbands disinherit. 
ing their wives and children is meeting with con- 
siderable support, and that meetings are being 
held up and down the country to pass resolutions 


German Nationalist government.”’ 


in its favour. Apart from the recent and now 
notorious Napier case, which followed closely on t 
the Brancker wili, it seems essential that some ! 
provision should be made against the malice—or ' 
it may be sheer folly—which leads a man to ‘ 
endow a charity instead of looking after his own. 
There is no need to get on any high moral horse ¢ 
in this particular matter; it is simply a point of a 
public decency. So far as the ordinary man is 
concerned, Mr. A. is entitled to hate his wife as 
much as Mr. B. loves his. But since Mr. A, after f 
all married the lady, and presumably of his own a 
free will, he has undertaken certain responsibilities, [ 
and should carry them out to the best of his b 
ability, even if he has since repented his bargain, v 
The fact that details of wills are now published F 
in many newspapers simply strengthens the argu- 
ment. A private grudge is a pitiful enough end 
in all conscience to what must at least be pre- 
sumed to have started as romance. When a “ 
private grudge becomes in effect a public insult, be 
the thing is intolerable. » 
There is a clause in the Australian constitution as 
that, in the event of a conflict between Com- V 
monwealth and States, the law of the Common- gi 
wealth is to prevail over that of the States. This hi 
does not apply specifically to finance, but the a 
Commonwealth has in fact taken that line 
in its dealing with New South Wales, which has 
adopted the peculiar position of repudiating part . 
of its debt. 
Mr. Lang, the New South Wales Premier, mi 
proposed to pay interest on that part of the ha 
State debt held in America and to withhold interest fj @ 
on the part held in Britain, a manoeuvre difficult ge 
to describe in polite terms, and impossible to ' 
defend. Had the Commonwealth not acted, the oe 
general credit of Australia would have suffered fs 
still more heavily; but the implied responsibility e 
of the Commonwealth for the finance of all the it 
States may well prove a heavy one. of 
The local elections in Spain are to be held on 9” 
the second Sunday in April, and the lines of = 
division between the parties are clearer than at any we 
time since the fall of General Primo de Rivera. 
Broadly speaking, the events of the last few weeks \ 
have had a salutary effect upon the Right, which § ie, 
is at last showing something of the fighting spirit J yiy 
that the occasion demands, and the groups that & pit, 
compose it have come to an agreement with re Hf Ag 
gard to the lists of candidates they are putting 9 Mo, 
forward. teal 
the 
The Left, on the other hand, is under the § Deg 
shadow of its failure to secure its ends by violence, J beg, 
and the Socialists and Republicans are by 10 Hine 
means happy bedfellows. Meanwhile the Mon- 
archists have taken a leaf out of Signof It 
Mussolini’s book, and are buying up the leading Jj Bal; 
Opposition newspapers, with the result that the ing 
famous Sol of Madrid is now a strong supporter Teck 
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of the existing regime. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether it will retain its old influence 
in its new form. 


Whether it is an advantage to Spain that its 
focal government elections should be used for a 
trial of strength between the parties is another 
matter, and I find it difficult to believe that the 
return to constitutional life is not another way of 
saying that what the Directory did is to be un- 
done. After all, the men who control the nation’s 
destiny to-day are the same as those who were 
driven from office by General Primo de Rivera 
amid the applause of the whole country. 


It is disturbing to hear the opinion of an 
American scientist that mother-love depends on a 
minute proportion of manganese in the blood. 
Deprive the female of her manganese, and she 
becomes as callous and cold-hearted as the father 
who beats his offspring black and blue. If 
maternal affection depends on manganese, the 
time may come when parents who desert their 
children will be forcibly fed by the local authorities 
to restore their sense of duty. 


If this discovery is confirmed, we may yet have 
to re-write the classics. Every schoolboy remem- 
bers the touching lament of Dido that Aineas had 
not given her a son before he left her; it looks 
as though a footnote would now be necessary to 
Virgil, to the effect that a slight excess of man- 
ganese in the port of Carthage must be presumed to 
have inspired the heroine with these highly 
improper chemical reactions. 


I knew Tim Healy only in his later days, when 
the wasp had lost its sting—except when some 
Redmondite showed a head in the House of 
Commons—and it struck me then as odd that the 
man who had the most bitter tongue of any I 
have ever heard in public should be in private 
almost the most lovable and certainly the most 
gentle of any human being I have met. 


There lives particularly in the memory an even- 
ing quite early in the war, when Healy fore- 
gathered with Moreton Frewen and another in one 
of the smaller Tory clubs after dinner. The lights 
of Piccadilly had just been dimmed, and we talked 
of the remote chance of air-raids at night as an odd 
novelty in the way that one now talks of poison- 
gas; but Healy remarked lightly that for him the 
teal terror of the war was that he found he simply 
had to get up early to read the papers. 


What he said about the Germans need not be 
repeated; but it was clear that his whole soul was 
with the Allies, and there was no longer any 
bitterness against England—only against the 
Asquith Government, and more particularly Mr. 
Montagu, then Financial Secretary. None of us 
alized that night, as we sat talking gravely over 
the dark destinies of civilization, that Tim the 
Destroyer was yet to do his best work, and to 
become Governor-General of a Free State not yet 
in existence, 


It is impossible not to agree with Professor 
Baly, the chemist, that the present system of teach- 
ing science students has begun to break down. 
Technical knowledge has advanced at an amazing 


pace in recent years, and this should be, and is in 
fact, a matter for congratulation. But with the 
increase of knowledge has come an enlargement of 
the study syllabus, and consequently an examina- 
tion test that has become exhausting. 


The result is that cramming has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. The 
student is so overdriven during the course that the 
victor is apt to fall exhausted at the winning-post ; 
and not only does he sink overburdened beneath a 
weight of undigested knowledge, but he is apt to 
lose his originality for post-graduate research. 


The truth is that the mechanism of the mind is 
so overstrained with discovered fact that it loses its 
resilience and readiness to seize undiscovered fact ; 
it has too much cargo on board, and is top-heavy. 
The examination system is more and more of a 


curse year by year, but nobody seems to have a 
remedy. 


We are not very far from the ridiculous position 
that the really lucky ones will be those who are too 
delicate or apparently too stupid to be put at this 
hedge. If these people will then come into the 
world of action in the early twenties with fresh 
minds ready to work at unsolved problems, they are 
more likely to succeed than some of the overtrained 
mental athletes who have simply gone stale. 


Our purists are worried about the telephone. 
Sooner or later, they tell us, it will affect the pro- 
nunciation of “‘ five” or ‘‘ nine,’’ or both. They 
can point to the example of Germany where 
“* zwei ’’ is already at least half-way to becoming 
** zwo.’’ But we must not be pedants in these 
matters. Spelling, since education became general, 
has markedly affected pronunciation. Who to-day 
pronounces ‘‘ Christian ’’ ‘‘ Chrishun ’’? Speech, 
now that it too is becoming a public activity like 
printing, will demand its convenience, and 
changes which will remove obscurities and ambi- 
guities from the language are to be welcomed. 


MAXIMS FROM A SELF-MADE 
SONGSTER TO HIS SON 


F you cannot sleep, but lie and crave for solid 
solace, 

Send out for to-morrow’s latest book by Edgar 
Wallace. 


If your ‘‘Joan ’’ is adamant at each attempt to woo her, 
Send your fastest car at once to go and fetch Tallulah. 


If to someone else you hear your lover whisper 
Turn your thoughts to higher things, like books by 
Michael Arlen. 


If your favourite Aunt is getting deep in Mrs. Eddy, 

Take her to a talkie ‘‘hit’’ with talk by Lonsdale 
(Freddie). 

If your Father’s face is ‘‘ blue’’ and registers 
abhorrence, 

Take him to a play to see his darling Gertrude 
Lawrence. 


If your favourite actress fails and all the critics 
scoff her, 
None of this will matter if she pleases Hannen Swaffer. 


If in spite of all these hints you still feel life’s acute, 


Jump out of an aeroplane without a parachute. ig 
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THE CONSERVATIVE REUNION 


week-end between Mr. Baldwin and Lord 


tS concordat which was reached over the 
Beaverbrook, with the active assistance of 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, will be welcomed with | 


thankfulness by the ordinary Conservative, who 
felt that another dog-fight, like the St. George’s 
by-election, might do irreparable damage. We 
were not ourselves among those who lost their 
sense of proportion over that affair, which was 
magnified by some into a contest between a strong 
silent Englishman and a Press dictatorship that a 
few excitable journalists foolishly described as a 
national danger ; but we recognized frankly at the 
time that the best way to beat a common enemy is 
not as a rule to belabour one’s friends, and hoped 
that common sense would sooner or later prevail. 
Now that the official and the unofficial programmes 
are amalgamated, we confess that we are more 
interested in the future progress of the Conserva- 
tive Party than in its past discords, and we hope 
that the politicians and the Press‘will agree to drop 
their recent bone of contention. When only half 
the electorate can be persuaded to turn up at the 
poll in a metropolitan constituency amply provided 
with voting-stations, the very suggestion of a dicta- 
torship at once becomes ridiculous. 

This country has, as the fate of Strafford shows, 
a short and sharp way with dictators, a breed that 
on the whole it dislikes and distrusts. But if it 
detests dictation, it recognizes leadership at sight ; 
it refuses to be driven, but asks to be led, and it is 
quite well aware that for some time past it has not 
been led at all. It would be flattering the Labour 
Government too grossly to suggest that they have 
led the country, even in the wrong direction ; their 
own followers admit that, so far from leading, the 
Cabinet are simply drifting. Mr. Lloyd George, 
as we all know, makes valiant efforts to lead his 
little party, but when half his crew row in one direc- 
tion and half in the other, when cox Simon tries 
to steer into the right bank and the oarsmen do 
their little best to pull into the left, that particular 


PARLIAMENT OR PARISH PUMP? 


N these latter days it has become almost an 

axiom that the Parliamentary system is in 

articulo mortis on the mainland of Europe, and 
that week by week it is losing ground in this 
country. For our part we are not prepared seriously 
to dispute this contention, though we should like to 
make the reservation that so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, its decline is probably temporary. 
What is, however, an aspect of the situation which 
has not yet received the attention it merits, is that 
the worst blows at the Representative System here 
at home are being delivered by those same poli- 
ticians who profess to have the most unbounded 
faith in its virtues. We refer, of course, to the pro- 
tests that have been recently made at the subject of 
India being raised as an issue at the St. George’s 
by-election. 

The British Parliament is, in fact, if not in 
theory, a sovereign body, and as such it is entitled 
to discuss any question that it chooses, from the 
Trinity to a troglodyte. It follows that, always 


craft not only makes no progress but is perilously 
near capsizing. 

There remains the Conservative Party, which 
appears to be the only political organization capable 
of working the ship of State. It has been divideq |! 
for more than a year by questions of fiscal method 
and procedure rather than fiscal policy, and by per. 
sonal recriminations that were sometimes lament. 
able and sometimes ridiculous. As to the latter 
we desire to say nothing, save that we hope we have 
heard the last of them ; as to the former, we are not 
quite satisfied, from the rather vague terms of the 
published correspondence (and in the absence of 
any covering letter from Mr. Baldwin approving 
the concordat between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Beaverbrook) that the future fiscal policy of the 
party is fully thought out. It is, for example, diffi. 
cult to understand how the full programme of the 
Norfolk Farmers, which has apparently been 
accepted by the Conservative Central Office, can 
be fitted into the official platform of tariffs, prefer- 
ences, and quotas. But we are prepared to believe, 
or at least to hope, that where there’s a will there’s 
a way, and we anticipate with pleasure that these 
matters will be made clear after the Easter § 


holidays. 

For the moment, however, it is enough that § 
peace is restored. For months past the best men § '™ 
in the Conservative Party have found themselves } 
on opposite sides of the hedge, and though as § ™ 
honourable and upright politicians they could not ‘ 
do other than they did, the division has been a . 
source of grief and trouble to them, and to those . : 
who looked to them for guidance in the country, hs 


These divisions are now over, and well over, and 
we can now look forward to fighting the enemy th 
with renewed zest and vigour on the basis of unity , 
within and a constructive policy that will pull the 


nation out of the industrial slough of despond into re 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his chosen de 


comrades and companions during the 1926 General 
Strike have drifted in 1931. 


provided an issue is relevant in time and space, no 
problem which human beings are competent to 
discuss can properly be excluded from a political 
platform during either a general or by-election, 
and any candidate—or for the matter of that, any 
heckler—is entitled to comment on and to criticize 
any other candidate for his acts of omission as 
well as for his acts of commission. A candidate, 
in short, is as much entitled to criticize his oppo 
nent’s Indian policy as his attitude towards the 
House of Lords on the Liquor Traffic. It would, 
indeed, be absurd if an election for a Rural Dis 
trict Council were to be made to turn on the 
government of Samoa, for the simple reason that 
the body in question could have no power ovét 
Samoa, but there are no reserved subjects with 
which the British Parliament cannot deal. 
Those, therefore, who urge that India should 
not be mentioned on the public platform are argr 
ing against the system of government that has 
existed in this country since the Revolution 
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1688, and they are, in effect, saying that Parlia- 
ment must be content to register a decision which 
has never been discussed by those who elect it. 
Anything more calculated to bring the whole 
Representative System into contempt we find it 
impossible to imagine. 

We shall, no doubt, be told that the state of 
India at the present time is critical, and that in these 
circumstances it is in the last degree inadvisable 
that it should become a party question in Great 
Britain. We fail entirely to appreciate the force 
of this argument, and we should have thought that 
the more agitated the situation in India, the more 
the British elector, who will finally have to foot 
the bill, should be told about it. Clearly the 
{ndian position is serious, but it is no more 
serious than was that in Ireland in Fenian times, 
and yet it was never suggested that there was any 
particular impropriety in making the Irish 

estion a party issue. In the ’seventies 
of last century relations between this country 
and Russia. were on more than one occasion 
strained almost to  breaking-point,. but no 
one censured Mr. Gladstone for using them as a 
stick wherewith to belabour Lord Beaconsfield. 
Unless we are gravely mistaken, India is, apart 
from unemployment, the only subject at the 
present time in which the electorate is interested, 
and if it is to be artificially barred from mention 
on the platform, the Parliamentary System will 
inevitably suffer in public esteem. 

Moreover, it is not only where India _ is 
concerned that the politicians have developed 
a fondness for endeavouring to saw off the 
branch on which they are sitting, fon 
there have recently been put forward in various 
quarters suggestions for the creation of an 
economic assembly with very wide powers. Now 
as, with the exception of Sir Oswald Mosley, all 
those who have sponsored such theories are 
nominally believers in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
they are suffering from muddled thinking. At the 
time when Imperial Federation was much in the 


air, Mr. Asquith laid it down that no executive can 
be responsible to two legislatures, or, in other 
words, sovereignty cannot be divided. A sovereign 
House of Commons and a sovereign Economic 
Council are contradictions in terms, yet if one is to 
be a mere branch of the other, it will be super- 
fluous. The only way out of the difficulty is to 
create, as in Italy, an all-powerful executive to 
hold the balance, but that is the very negation of 
the Parliamentary System as we have known it 
for nearly two hundred and fifty years. 

We by no means believe that Representative 
Government is the highest form of polity devised 
by man, but it happens, for better or worse, to be 
the system in vogue in this country, and it is 
surely worth one more effort to make it work. Now, 
the chief criticism against politicians to-day is that 
they waste their time on subjects in which no one 
is interested, while the House of Commons is said 
to be quite out of touch with economic realities : 
if this be so, it stands to reason that if Indian 
policy, in which the country is undoubtedly 
interested, is to be made an article of faith that 
must not be discussed, and economic questions are 
to be referred to a special body, then the existing 
system will have received its death-blow. Never- 
theless, Mr. Baldwin waxes indignant when India 
is mentioned on the hustings, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Eustace Percy toy with the 
idea of an Economic Council, until one is tempted 
to exclaim Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 

As we see it, what is required to revivify the 
British political system is the inclusion within it 
of all the factors of the national life, and not the 
exclusion of the most important. In short, more 
of what is associated with the idea of a Parliament, 
and less of that which is associated with the parish 
pump. As for the Conservative leaders, we trust 
that they will see the danger-signal before them 
ere it is too late, for their followers have no desire 
to watch them trying to outbid the New Party in 
the future, as so many of them have endeavoured, 
to the ruin of Conservatism, to outbid Socialism 


in the past. 


BEAUTY AND THE PROLETARIAT 


ATHER over a year ago a campaign had 
Ri be fought in defence of the bluebell. It 

was observed that all the glades within 
teach of London were rifled and that the flowers 
were not only plucked in excessive numbers but 
were torn away from their roots so violently 
as to endanger the further life of the bulbs. This 
year the threat to nature has developed earlier. 
A raid has been made on primrose roots and it 
isclear that, as the season goes on, every beauti- 
ful flower of meadow and hedgerow and under- 
growth will stand in need of protection. 

The problem has been bravely attacked. The 
B.B.C. has used its ubiquitous influence ; teachers 
have given instruction and caution to elementary 
shool-children; local authorities have issued 
protective by-laws; and corrective work of 
undoubted value has been done by various private 
wencies. Nevertheless, the heart of the problem 
mains unexplored. Suppose that, as might 
happen any day just now, someone who knows 
itd loves the English countryside came upon a 


field all a-blow with Lent lilies. His natural impulse 
would be not to pick a single one lest its removal 
should mar the perfect beauty of the picture. Yet 
the East Ender, brought to the same scene, would 
forthwith fall upon the flowers with both hands. 
What is happening in his mind to prompt such 
conduct ? 

It is, of course, an utterly superficial analysis 
to talk about a passion for wanton destruction. 
Whatever the passion may be, it is not primarily 
destructive. The proletarian is much more sensi- 
tive to beauty than his critics admit, though the 
conventions of his life forbid him to avow it. It 
is at any rate certain that he decides to pick flowers 
because he likes them. He wants to carry their 
beauty home with him. He feels that it ought to 
be his. He wants it and he means to have it. 
But then there comes upon him a sense that after 
all he cannot have it, that somehow he has been 
done out of it. Hence arises the sudden frenzy 
of his attack. No one else shall enjoy the flowers 
if he cannot. He will leave nothing behind. So 
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he and his fellows make a clean sweep and if, 
on their way back to their urban dinginess, they 
feel that they cannot take the whole beauty of the 
scene with them, that something inestimable will 
be lost if they cram their flowers into glass bottles, 
they get off their bicycles and throw their treasures 
away—to the horror of the superior person. 

We are, in truth, confronted with the indigna- 
tion of the disinherited. The phenomenon has its 
historical precedents, The French peasantry, 
fired by Rousseau, attacked the manors of the 
nobles, found themselves surrounded by works of 
art which they felt to be beautiful but at the same 
time to lie outside their own range of appreciation, 
and incontinently set everything on fire. An 
earlier mob ranged the streets of Constantinople 
in iconoclastic frenzy and, similarly destructive of 
what it could not understand, smashed to pieces 
the great statue of Zeus which, centuries before, 
Phidias had set up in Olympia. And now con- 
sider our own proletarian. The factory system 
has gripped him. His is perhaps the fifth genera- 
tion which has been utterly divorced from the 
sights and sounds and charms of the countryside. 
Suddenly the motor restores him to his lost 
inheritance. He enters the country as a master 
but also as a stranger. Some impulse to seek out 
what he has missed sends him out beyond his drab 
street. He is frightened and sings riotously to 
keep his courage up. He is alien and therefore 
misbehaves. Yet he loves it too much to leave it, 
or at least feels that in leaving it he would leave 
part of his rights. So, in a curious mixed passion 
of delight and hatred, he destroys. 

It is all very puzzling psychologically. It is 
even more puzzling socially. On all hands it is 
admitted that, if only for economic reasons, the 
gulf between urban and rural England must be 
bridged, Yet his experience has so far narrowed 
and embittered the townsman’s temperament that 
he cannot be left free to roam as he will, and 
England requires to be protected from the very 
persons to whom she looks to repopulate her rural 
acres. 

It may be that the difficulty will disappear. It 
may be that, thanks to the “‘ hikers”? and the 
cyclists and the charabanc-ers, the proletariat 
will acquire something approaching the week- 
end habit. But it may also be that a real 
transformation of heart must somehow be 
effected. If so, let us hope that there is 
still time to bring about a change of tem- 
perament and outlook. We had best begin with 
the children, who are still plastic; and it would be 
no bad thing if the Board of Education could 
arrange for an exchange of populations between 
urban and rural schools during the summer 
months of the year. 


SETTING 
By Les.tey Grey 


NCE in a blue and silver night 

(A sky so tender, stars so bright), 
A something trembled in my breast, 
And I was born to heart’s delight. 


And now again (O soft, O bright !) 
Here I let fall my heart’s delight : 
Here I lay love to endless rest, 
Deep in a blue hushed silver night. 


4 April 1931 


BOTTLE-NECK STREETS 


By LEONARD HENSLOWE 
¢¢ A CHAIN is as strong as its weakest fink,” 


and a roadway is only as wide as its 
narrowest part for practical progression, 

With the influx of motors everywhere and the drift. 
ing of tralffic from the railways to the roads, congestion 
occurs constantly, and the widening of roads is a slow 
process in proportion to the needs of the population, 
All over London wider roads are being made to 
with the increased traffic, but hindering these develop. 
ments and minimizing their value are certain remnants 
of the old narrowness which we graphically dub 
bottle-necks,’’ and which hamper tremendously the 
whole situation. 

In the natural course of things, vested interests be. 
ing what they are, and respect for private property 
being what it is, a despotic Government does not seize 
a piece of property and say, ‘‘ For the good of the 
State this must become a roadway.’’ It parleys with 
the owners and discusses a fair compensation for 
delivering up property that some consider should never 
have been other than a national possession. Thus, 
long-haggling and rapacious owners put a fancy price 
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on to street edges, which makes road widening the 
terribly costly business it is. 

In the days of Cesar respect for private property 
was not so tender, and the Romans cut their roads 
direct in a straight line, turning neither to right nor 
left. If Farmer Giles owned a field, they would cut 
it in half if it suited, without much more than an 
‘excuse me.’’ The generations that followed achieved 
an ownership complex that made them skirt Farmer 
Giles’s field and respect his farm houses, and so we got 
right-angled corners and narrow strips of road. 

London has to-day numerous bottle-necks where 
traffic has to filter through like sand through an howr- 
glass and the whole stream of progress is slowed down 
to an extraordinary extent. d 

Let us begin with that fine Northern Boulevard which 
runs in a semicircle from Lancaster Gate right round 
to Moorgate Street. The first bottle-neck is by the 
Marylebone Railway Station, which is as narrow as tt 
was fifty years ago. Fortunately this can be re 
without much demolishing of buildings. Further along, 
beyond Madame Tussaud’s, gardens alone prevent the 
continuation of a wide road. At the beginning o 
Euston Road by Great Portland Street, many buildings 
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Spaniards Road, Hampstead. 


must be demolished if traffic is to pass along unham- 
pered, and at King’s Cross by the Underground Station 
again there are buildings in the way. Then the Angel 
corner needs tidying up, and beyond that there is not 
much bottle-necking all the way to Moorgate. 

Now take Edgware Road by the railway station and 
beginning of Harrow Road and Praed Street. 
Traffic is always held up here, and the good progress 
that has been possible in the rest of Edgware Road 
is largely lost. I have timed ‘‘ hold-ups”’ here of 
several minutes—serious and costly loss of time. In 
the district around Victoria Station, the police are 
trying to cope with narrow streets by instituting one- 
way traffic. This is at best a tiresome compromise; 
it does keep up a flow of traffic, but is annoying to the 
traffic itself, and to new users of a route it is most 
puzzling and has to be learnt and often explained by 
the officer on point-duty. 

Next let us look at Hammersmith Broadway. Con- 
sidering that this may be termed the Western Gate- 
way to London (comparing with Whitechapel in the 
East) some of the worst ‘‘ hold-ups ’’ occur here in 
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the Metropolis, and I have timed my engine ticking 
for over seven minutes. I estimate that three miles 
could comfortably be covered in the time. 

King Street, Hammersmith, definitely needs widen- 
ing, and twenty-five feet needs adding to the width. 
Particularly is this so at its Eastern end where it enters 
the Broadway. 

Then High Street, Kensington, is one of the worst 
bottle-necks in London. Barker’s Store is being rebuilt 
twenty feet back, but this only affects one part, and 
an eighth of a mile needs to come into the house- 
breaker’s hands. 

Hyde Park Corner, with its dignified row of 
Corinthian pillars and arches, is one of our show places, 
but when it comes to putting modern traffic through 
it single file, it is ridiculous. Now I suggest that the 
pillars and arches be taken down and re-erected at 
right angle to their present, position, thus forming an 
island site, traffic passing up one side and down the 
other. And so, while giving free flow to traffic, this 
ornate structure would still remain at the spot where 
time has made it a landmark. The Marble Arch was 
treated this way twenty years ago, and though it 
appeared odd at first to the unaccustomed eye, to-day 
it looks perfectly normal. 


The Narrowing Bridge, Hammersmith. 


Considering that King’s Road, Chelsea, is one of the 
principal exits out of London, and that it takes the bulk 
of the South-West traffic, its many bottle-necks are 
most hampering to transport. It begins badly at 
Sloane Square with a narrow exit from the Square, 
and several times between here and Putney Bridge 
traffic is held up. 

As to the Thames bridges (and this applies to many 
railway bridges also), unless they are of the same width 
as their contiguous roads, they are bound to be traffic 
blockers. When most of these bridges were built, 
the roads were not crowded and the occasional slow- 
ing down of vehicles, which were mostly horse-drawn, 
was of little consequence. Now, excepting Westmin- 
ster and Blackfriars Bridges, every Thames bridge is 
too narrow by at least half. Hammersmith Bridge, 
with its narrow roadway, is less than half the width 
of the road it joins; and Albert and Battersea Bridges 
are both fit only for the trundling days of the Victorian 


era. 
As for the few score of railway bridges, one could 
not expect the promoters of a rival transport system 
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to do more than was obligatory upon them to provide 
facilities for the roads that crossed over their systems, 
and County Councils, until the present era, seldom 
thought in terms of wide roads. 

The few railway level crossings that remain in 
London might be made double their present width, 
pending the building of adequately wide bridges. 

In North London, two notorious bottle-necks are 
Heath Street and Spaniards Road, Hampstead. Heath 
Street being a steep hill with lorries constantly parked 
on it, motors are frequently called upon to stop because 
of the block, and this on an important artery out of 
London. 

By the Spaniards Inn, because of a three hundred 
year old wine cellar, there is not room for two large 
vehicles to pass at the same time, and this on a busy 
road. A fatal accident occurred here not long ago. 

In South London, when the Thames bridges are once 
crossed, there are not so many bottle-necks, but a few 
do exist. 

Putney High Street is one long bottle-neck, and 
Wimbledon High Street is another. Wandsworth 
High Street has its bottle-neck, and Brixton Road, 
under the railway arch, its traffic squeeze. 

By the Elephant and Castle there is much work for 
the house-breaker. On the Mitcham-London road, 
north of the Green, the north side of Norbury Station, 
junction of High Street and Rye Lane, Streatham High 
Road and Loampit Vale, Lewisham: all these are 
obvious bottle-necks on important roads. 

I contend that before we have a free and unhampered 
traffic to and fro in London, all the places I have 
mentioned and many more will have to be brought up 
to date in an adequate widening process. 

The fluid flow of traffic is the blood stream of a 
city, and London’s blood circulation is sluggish. 


CATHOLICISM IN MODERN 
GERMANY 


[From Our BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


ODERN Germany’s extraordinarily intricate 
M party system is further complicated by the 
important réle played by religion in the 
political sphere. The position occupied in Germany 
by Catholicism is the inevitable result of historical 
evolution in a country where for centuries no strong 
central government existed and the Catholic Church 
was the most powerful authority in spiritual as well 
as in worldly matters. 
_ In the Middle Ages some of the innumerable small 
States were governed directly by princes of the 
Church, in others the priesthood exercised a more or 
less complete control over princes, princelings and 
the ‘‘ reichsunmittelbare ’’ nobility. After the 
Reformation the principle ‘‘ cuius regio eius religio ”’ 
was generally applied, a principle which further 
identified religion with politics and led to bitter re- 
ligious strife, culminating in the Thirty Years War. 
Later the gradual awakening of German national- 
ism and the rise of Prussia under the Hohenzollern 
created a new situation. The provinces acquired by 
Prussia in the west and the south-east were pre- 
dominantly Catholic, while the reigning dynasty, the 
Hohenzollern, was Protestant. Prussia was and still 
is pre-eminently a Protestant country and the Catholic 
inhabitants of the Rhineland and Silesia were re- 
garded with a certain measure of suspicion as 
doubtful elements by the Protestant majority and 
especially by the influential Junkers; this distrust was 
€ven more pronounced in the relations between the 
ruling castes and the Catholic Polish population in 
the eastern provinces. 
The latent antagonism between the two great 
Christian denominations in Germany did not dis- 
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appear with the foundation of the Reich. On the 
contrary, Bismarck’s Kulturkampf widened the gulf 
and caused the Catholic minority to cling all the 
more closely to its own cultural and political organ. 
izations. The existence of political parties identifyi 
themselves with Catholic interests is undoubtedly 
partly due to Protestant intolerance in the past. This 
intransigence was particularly harmful to German 
interests in Eastern Prussia, where religious antagon- 
ism was aggravated by the racial question. Here 
the Zentrum was driven into open conflict with the 
Prussian authorities by the latter’s attitude towards 
the Polish population. In official circles in the east- 
ern provinces the tendency existed to identify Catholics 
with Poles and the Polish clergy retaliated by influ. 
encing German Catholics in a pro-Polish sense 
especially in those districts where the latter depended 
on Polish churches for their spiritual needs. 

The Polish clergy’s contention that religious in- 
struction should be given to Polish children in their 
mother tongue, a legitimate demand for which the 
Prussian authorities showed little understanding, was 
supported by the Zentrum, whose attitude in this ques- 
tion was severely criticized in Prussian Conservative 
circles as unpatriotic and subversive to German 
interests. The inevitable result of the Kulturkampf 
was a closing of the Catholic ranks all over Germany 
and the creation of a feeling of solidarity amo 
Catholics of all classes, a feeling whose strength 
survived the revolution and consequent political up- 
heavals in Germany. The elections of September, 
1930, which spelt disaster to the bourgeois parties, 
left the Zentrum virtually intact. 

The present-day population of the Reich numbers 
624 million; of these roughly 20 million are Catholics. 
The Catholic organization comprises six provinces 
‘* Kirchenprovinzen ” with centres at Bamberg, Bres- 
lau, Freiburg im Breisgau, Cologne, Munich and 
Paderborn. To these must be added the episcopal see 
of Meissen, placed under the direct control of the Holy 
See and certain Prussian territories under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Archbishops of Olmuetz 
and Prague. The most important Catholic educational 
institutions such as the Theological University at Bam- 
berg, the Theological Faculty at the University of 
Breslau and others are controlled by the heads of 
their respective church provinces. 

Concordats with the Holy See have so far only 
been signed by Bavaria and Prussia, not, however, 
by the German Reich, religious questions being left 
at the discretion of the individual States. The Prus- 
sian treaty with the Church of Rome was signed 
without a similar agreement being reached between 
the Prussian Government and the Protestant Churches. 
The Catholic Church is thus temporarily placed in a 
more favourable position than the Protestant de- 
nominations and the Prussian Concordat is subjected 
to hostile criticism not only in Prussia but also in 
other predominantly Protestant German States. In 
the latter the chances of Concordats with the Holy 
See being signed have been prejudiced by the alleged 
favouritism extended to Catholics in Prussia, and the 
prospect of a uniform regulation of the relations be- 
tween the Holy See and the whole of the territory 
included in the Reich remains remote. This unsatis- 
factory state of affairs unfortunately reacts par- 
ticularly unfavourably on the religious education 
the young generation. 

Germany is in a ferment both in the political and 


‘in the moral sense, and spiritual guidance is a real 


and urgent need. In the large towns especially, wide- 
spread unemployment, poverty and _ inadequate 
housing conditions exert a deplorably demoralizing 
influence on the youthful mind. The unending series 
of crimes perpetrated by youthful offenders, the rapidly 
increasing number of political outrages and acts 
of rowdyism committed by youths belonging to the 
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fighting organizations of the extreme parties of the 
Right and the Left bear witness to the need for the 
re-establishment of a strict and at the same time 
sympathetic spiritual authority. 

The foundation of a branch of the Moscow ‘‘ League 
of’ the Godless ”’ in Berlin is a danger signal not only 
to Germany but to the whole of Europe; the Bolshev- 
jsts’ systematic and determined attack on Christian 
civilization is moving westward. In Germany the 
soil for Moscow’s anti-Christian propaganda has for 
some considerable time been prepared by German 
Communists and the radical Marxist wing of the 
Socialist party. The ‘* Leave the Churches ’’ move- 
ment, the ‘‘ Kirchenaustrittsbewegung,’’ has assumed 
increasingly menacing proportions since the war. 
Although considerably more successful among Protes- 
tants, the movement has also seriously affected the 
Catholic population in the big towns and the industrial 
districts. In 1927 the number of secessions from the 
Catholic Church amounted to 41,865, only 4,663 join- 
ing another Christian Church. In the same year only 
7,910 Germans joined the Catholic Church, 7,407 of 
these being previous members of Protestant denomina- 
tions. These figures illustrate the growth of atheism 
in Germany, a growth which in the opinion of quali- 
fied observers has been accelerated during the last 
few years. 

The question whether the admirable organization 
of the Catholic Church will prove sufficiently strong 
to stem the rising tide of atheism and materialism 
is difficult to answer. Undoubtedly Catholicism has 
been successful in influencing the whole life of mem- 
bers of the Church to a far greater extent than 
Protestantism ; a case in point is the birth-rate, which 
since 1906 has steadily declined in Germany, but 
owing to the uncompromising refusal of the Roman 
Church to sanction any form of birth control, the 
Catholic birth-rate is still 6.6 per cent. above that of 
the non-Catholic German population. Every en- 
deavour is made by the Catholic Church to assist 
working mothers in bringing up their children, several 
large and influential organizations specialize on this 
work; it is doubtful, however, whether these efforts 
will prevail against the powerful economic factors 
which make the limitation of families virtually a 
necessity to the urban working and middle classes. 

Catholic political influence in Germany is repre- 
sented by the Zentrum and the Bayerische Volkspartei. 
These parties do not claim to be purely Catholic 
political organizations; in fact, both include a not 
inconsiderable number of members belonging to other 
denominations; their policy is, however, almost 
identical with Catholic interests. Although working 
in close co-operation, each of the two parties has pre- 
served its distinct individuality. The Zentrum, partly 
owing to the influence of its Left Wing as represented 
by the Christian trade unions, has definitely decided to 
support the Democratic Republic. The Bavarian 
People’ Party is in a somewhat incongruous position, 
as it supports the Republic in the Reich but has at 
the same time not abandoned its sympathy with the 
legitimist cause in Bavaria. From the point of view 
of practical politics this conflict of monarchist and 
republican sympathies is of no great importance, the 
existence of a Bavarian monarchy within the German 
Republic being, of course, an impossibility. At the 
same time the attitude adopted by this party towards 
the former dynasty proves that the ties of affection 
between the deservedly popular House of Wittelsbach 
and the conservative and loyal Bavarian population 
still survive. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Satrurpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9g King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
By A. Wyatt TiLBy 


T was common form, they say, for the literary 
[ connoisseurs to speak of Arnold Bennett as the 

Conquering Provincial come to Town—‘‘ What a 

city to sack !’’; as a sort of super-Card pleased and a 
little flattered, perhaps even a trifle cocky, at his 
success, The same might have been said of his 
spiritual godfather, Balzac, a greater though less 
successful Provincial come to Town, but it was no 
more the heart of the truth about Bennett than it 
would have been about Balzac. 

Bennett, of course, meant to succeed from the start. 
But there is nothing specially provincial about that; 
thousands of young Cockneys do the same. And 
Bennett’s eager interest in life, and more particularly 
in the gadgets and contraptions and accessories and 
complications that multiplied so amazingly round the 
civilized life of his time, was really more reminiscent 
of a high-spirited schoolboy with a new mechanical 
toy than of the plodding young provincial intent on 
making his way with little more than a third-class 
ticket to Euston in his pocket. 

Perhaps that was part of the reason for his success, 
for life in our day is rather like that—an odd inexplic- 
able business with more foregound than background, 
and so fully occupied with the mechanical toys it has 
contrived that it is a little apt to scamp the main 
problem of living in the fun of using the accessories. 
Arnold Bennett loved the business and the adventure of 
life, but he never asked what it all meant. Unlike 
Hardy, who asked the right questions and got the 
wrong answers, Bennett asked no questions of life. 
He simply took it as it came, part lark and part sob, 
and left it at that—a majestic and beautiful thing whose 
tragedy and comedy might or might not have purpose 
and meaning behind its loves and hates and eccentri- 
cities and frustrations and follies. There was neither 
Ironic Spirit nor brooding Pity in his mind; with him, 
as with Bishop Butler, things were what they were, 
and life was pretty much what one chose to make of it. 

Bennett did make his way, and he made money too— 
lots of it—and he frankly enjoyed making and spend- 
ing it, on good food and drink and congenial company, 
in luxury trains and hotels and cars and theatres up and 
down the playgrounds of Europe. Few men can have 
had a jollier or more amusing life since he left Thorpe 
ten years ago for London and Paris and the Riviera; 
and one imagines that at the last he would have looked 
back at it with satisfaction and with only one regret 
—that it was all over so soon. He had become famous 
wherever English was spoken, he had been a loyal 
friend, a frank critic who encouraged younger men 
when he thought them worth while, and he had had a 
good time. Who can ask more of life than his? Who, 
asking more, gets it? 

And yet, looking back on those forty busy and over- 
crowded years of his active life, one is uneasily con- 
scious of missed opportunities and great talents 
indifferently used. There are the fifty—or is it sixty? 
—books. (Let us forget the hundreds of odd articles; 
the ephemerz of journalism are not meant to survive.) 
How many of them will live? How many more might 
not have lived had he taken a little more time and 
pains? 

Ont masterpiece, of course, bids fair to be immortal : 
‘The Old Wives Tale’ stands alongside “David Copper- 
field ’ and ‘ Vanity Fair ’ and ‘The Newcomes’ and the 
* Mayor of Casterbridge ’ and the ‘ Forsyte Saga ’ as a 
supreme and almost flawless, creation. The ‘ Clay- 
hanger’ series has great work in it, but it is less sus- 
tained ; and in spite of ‘Hilda Lessways’ and the compli- 
ments of the critics, Bennett was less successful with 
his women than his men. (That, of course, was 
natural, since, being a man, he had to study them from 
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the outside. What a woman says to a man is not 
evidence. What she says to another woman may or 
may not be evidence, but it is not repeated to a man.) 

There were moments, ten. years afterwards, when 
‘Riceyman Steps’ bade fair to equal ‘The Old Wives 
Tale’; once again, as in ‘Milestones,’ one gets the sense 
of insignificant human beings unconscious of cosmic 
change until Fate conquers them and does not even take 
the trouble to put them away tidily in their coffins. 
But here—is it because one remembers Balzac’s 
grimmer miser, or because Hardy’s puppets dance to 
a deeper note?—the ‘theme seems slighter and the 
treatment on the whole less successful than the study 
of the two commonplace sisters in the Potteries. It 
was not that Bennett was less at home in a book- 
seller’s shop in Clerkenwell than in a draper’s shop in 
Staffordshire ; it was simply that the tide was on the 
ebb. His best work was done. 

The earlier shockers may indeed survive; was there 
ever better stuff of its kind than ‘ The Grand Babylon 
Hotel ’ or ‘ The City of Pleasure ’; to say nothing of 
‘Hugo,’ that admirable mystery which has so 
mysteriously disappeared from circulation? These 
things, with their gay melodrama rising so improbably 
out of a commonplace caravanserai or exhibition or 
emporium, deserve to live in the select category of the 
fantastic and bizarre. But fundamentally, and for all 
one’s love of them, one recognizes them for railway 
bookstall stuff; the best of fun, but greatness is not 
in them. 

Yor the rest, will anybody read ‘ Mr. Prohack ’ or 
‘Lord Raingo’ ten years hence? Does anybody read 
* The Pretty Lady’ or ‘ The Lion’s Share ’ to-day ? Will 
anybody say that we could not well have spared a dozen 
volumes of this trivial sort to get one more study like 
Riceyman ’? 

It is not as if Bennett had not had better work in 
him; one knows full well he had. But in these later 
years he spread himself over too many interests. He 
frittered time away on travel, and on things that other 
people could have done as well, and that did not really 
matter. He was so busy with the trappings and the 
odd jobs of life, to say nothing of an enormous enjoy- 
ment of the sheer fun of living, that he gave himself 
no leisure to think. 

Hence, for all his sincerity and his avoidance of 
sham, sentiment and snobbery—that unholy British 
trinity which Bennett never stooped to worship—his 
achievement in literature is less than might have been. 
Two, possibly three, great works are secure among 
the classics; the rest will only be read by students. 

His fame is great; it might so easily have been 
greater. But life, as Bennett would have said, is after 
all very much what one chooses to make of it; and 


perhaps he would not have had it different; merely a 
little longer. 


THE CONTROLLING MINDS OF 
ISLAM—III 


THE RULERS OF AFGHANISTAN AND 
PERSIA 


By Srrpar Att SHAH 


' ERSIA and Afghanistan are among those 
PEs countries which have experienced the 

modern urge, but the men who now govern 
them are but little known to the British public. Nadir 
Shah, the King of Afghanistan, who so dramatically 
superseded Amanullah, the apostle of European 
progress, is decidedly no less distinguished as an 
individual than the ruler whose place he has taken. 
Essentially a soldier, he is endowed with a strong 
‘sense of justice, and blends the traditions of the East 
with such notions of Occidental. progtess as seem 
sufficient to the community which he governs. ‘ He is 
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greatly loved, and his inherent caution is locally 
applauded. Often he advised Amanullah not to press 
his reforms too far or too speedily, but the good advice 
tendered was unfortunately unheeded. 

Nadir Khan is already the third in ‘* descent ” 
from Amanullah, so rapidly have events moved in 
Afghanistan. When Inyatullah Khan took his 
brother’s place in January, 1929, Nadir was acting as 
Minister for War. Revolution followed and the rebel 
chief, Bachab-i-Sagao, the son of a water-carrier, 
usurped the royal power for a brief season, but in 
October, 1929, he also was deprived of the throrie, 
and Nadir Khan was elected to the honour by public 
acclamation. 

Nadir Shah is perhaps the hardest worker among 
the world’s crowned heads. No American captain of 
industry toils harder, for he puts in eighteen hours 
a day, summer and winter. For England he has a 
very warm corner in his heart, and is most desirous 
to attract European capital for the exploitation of the 
great natural resources of Afghanistan. At the same 
time, if pacific, he is strongly nationalist and Islamic 
in his personal outlook, although he devoutly believes 
that Western education, reasonably and seasonably 
applied, will by degrees arouse the East to a sense 
of its backwardness in the things of progress and 
enlightenment. 

But, first and always, he is a soldier, and his 
mentality is chiefly military, though by no means 
chauvinist, or of the sabre-rattling kind. Rather does 
it reveal itself in a strict sense of duty and discipline, 
which spares none, least of all himself. 

But I am convinced that, had Nadir Shah taken 
thought to himself, he could have become a capital 
man of business; indeed, most Afghans could if they 
cared. Like the Scots, Jews and Lancastrians, they 
have an innate sense of business capacity, and Nadir 
has already displayed great acuteness in the proper 
granting of facilities to traders within his borders. 
He is, indeed, a good all-round man of affairs. Yet 
he never forgets that he is a king, nor does he permit 
anyone else to forget it. Once, when an envoy of 
the Russian Soviet made some remark derogatory to 
kingship, Nadir coldly rebuked him with the words: 
‘* Kings hold their authority from God, and as you 
know nothing of God or His ways, how can you expect 
to understand the ways of His governors on earth? 
Surely there is nothing more foolish than to speak 
ignorantly of these things, of which we have no 
experience or comprehension.” The envoy at once 
‘* dried up,’’ nor did he ever, during the rest of his. 
stay at Kabul, refer contemptuously to the crowned 
ones of the world. 

Riza Shah, the King of Persia, is, I should say, 
one of the most powerful personalities in the East 
to-day. When, in 1925, the former Shah, Ahmed 
Mirza, was deposed by the National Assembly, Riza 
Khan Pahlavi, who had been Prime Minister, was 
publicly proclaimed King of Persia and was crowned 
in the following year. It was through his personal 
energy between the years 1909 and 1925 that the 
authority of the Persian Government was re-established 
over almost the entire country, by means of a dis- 
ciplined army of 30,000 men, aided by aeroplanes and 
machine-guns. Persia had been threatened with 
anarchy by the excesses of nationalists with more 
fervour than good sense, and, had it not been for Riza 
Khan, would probably now have been Bolshevist in 
colour. But, with patriotic ardour, he devoted him- 
self to the reorganization of his country and his 
powerful and incorruptible personality revealed such 
qualities of leadership as to make his election to the 
throne a foregone conclusion when the late Shah 
refused to return to Persia. ; 

Riza Shah is constantly travelling about his 
dominions, and no one knows where and when he is 


next to turn up. A really funny story is told about 
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this side of his activities which is much too good to 
be suppressed and which would delight the heart of 
Rudyard Kipling. 

A certain deputy to the National Assembly was 
arriving at his birthplace and a large deputation had 
come to the station to meet him. While they 
surrounded him and lavished their compliments and 

tings on their representative, a quiet-looking 
gentleman dressed in a black frock-coat just a little 
the worse for wear slowly edged his way into the 
circle. In doing so, he chanced to tread on the toes 
of an obese official of some local importance, who 
cursed him roundly. 

‘Son of a camel!’’ roared the enraged and now 
very uncivil servant of the public, ‘‘can you not 
watch where you tread with your splay feet?’’ 

The whole gorgeous group turned wrathfully on 
the intruder. ‘‘ How dare you, beggar, marabout?’’ 
they yelled and were on the point of hustling him, 
when the deputy himself gave forth a cry of such 
acute anguish that they all turned to him in terror, 
thinking that he had been injured by some assassin. 

“‘ Fools !” he shrieked. ‘‘ It is the Shah !’’ 

In a moment the scene was changed. The tremblin 
officials pressed round Riza Khan, assuring him of their 
most devoted loyalty. Eyeing them for a moment, 
with a grim smile, he turned suddenly on the deputy. 
“T will hang * he said loudly, and a horrid 
silence ensued during which all stood with shaking 
limbs, ‘‘ I say I will hang . . . this order round the 
neck of our most judicious and faithful deputy for 
his services to the State.’’ And taking the bauble 
from his own neck, he gracefully placed it round that 
of the enchanted politician amid the plaudits of his 
relieved and delighted friends. 

Riza Shah, energetic, silent, forceful, able adminis- 
trator and wise counsellor, has still many years of 
useful service left to him, and that he will employ them 
for the good of the land he loves so well is the 
assurance of every loyal Persian and of every lover 
of the land of the lion and the sun. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF MOSCOW 


By EMILE VANDERVELDE 


hundred pre-war taxicabs, a few diplomatic and 

Government cars, motor-buses and trams for the 
man in the street (if he, at any time, manages to 
fight his way in!), two Grand Hotels where fabulous 
prices are charged—many changes have occurred since 
my previous visit in 1922. 

The Nep has ceased to exist—food-card regulations 
are again in force. Private business has disappeared. 
The shops are empty. Queues are seen at Government 
stores and co-operative shops—the crowds await their 
turn or face about empty-handed. To those who are 
not in the habit of witnessing such scenes, they leave 
a very dismal impression. 

In reconstruction, I discovered enormous activities. 
The principal streets are being macadamized. Blocks 
of workmen’s flats, trust premises, public buildings, 
and model factories are being built in the centre of the 
town as well as in the pe dew On my last visit 
I was told that the quinquennial plan would be com- 
pleted in four years instead of five. 

A great many things have been said about scarcity 
of food. In Moscow I did not think that there was 
a shortage. Bread was plentiful but the quality was 
poor. The Pravda, on August 19, published a letter 
sent by an old Donetz miner complaining on behalf 
of his comrades that they had found in their loaves 
at least half a pair of breeches ! 

In the early days of the Revolution, the Orthodox 
Church had no reason to complain excessively. 


|: Moscow—a town of two million souls, one 


At the present moment, and under the gilded domes 
of St. Sauveur, the crowd can be seen rushing to 
the services. Nevertheless, Bolshevism is going 
through a crisis of anti-clericalism; religion is not 
forbidden, but the priests have a very hard time. In 
the streets of Moscow I saw only two of them: a 
young one, in rags beyond expression, and an old 
one begging. The celebrated chapel of the virgin 
Iberia, erected at the Iversky Gate, which had 
been respected in Lenin’s time, has been demolished. 
In Moscow an anti-religious museum has been created 
and installed in an old convent. It is much frequented. 
A number of small people pay two kopeks to see the 
torture of Giordano Bruno, pictures showing the Pope 
signing with Mussolini the Treaty of Lateran, priests 
blessing generals or being present at the hangings of 
revolutionaries, and, finally, a collection of documents 
and prints; but all the inscriptions are in Russian. 

A very interesting collection is to be seen at the 
Marx Engels Museum, where documents and souvenirs 
of the Marxist Movement are accumulated. A huge 
skyscraper is being built to house Stalin and his staff ; 
when it is completed, it is proposed that the Kremlin 
be utilized as a museum resuming the history of old 
Russia. Meanwhile, the Kremlin is occupied by the 
executive, the red flag flies on top and it is only rarely 
that a permit is given authorizing a visit. 

It is well known that after the war and the Volga 
famines, swarms of abandoned children formed them- 
selves into hooligan bands, but during my visit they 
were operating in the south. The evil is diminishing. 
Many of these poor wretches have been absorbed by 
the factories; furthermore, the Soviet authorities 
have made a special effort to reform these young 
offenders. By the way, there is a borough called 
Bolchevo, which is dependent on the Guepeou and is 
really a borough of thieves. It is composed of about 
one thousand young offenders who administrate them- 
selves under the control of five educators responsible 
for the organization. They manufacture boots, skates 
and sports’ articles. This association of ex-outlaws 
recruit their citizens in the prisons. 

My personal experience permits me to say that this 
form of semi-liberty with a return to prison as a 
corrective, bold as it may appear, seems to have given 
remarkable results. 

In Moscow I could not help being very much dis- 
turbed by many conflicting thoughts. There I was, 
in a town controlling the tenth part of the world, the 
crater of the most formidable and most radical revo- 
lution, at grips with terrifying problems where the 
tables of political and social values had been com- 
pletely upset—and yet I could not make up my mind 
whether I was at every step treading on weeds or 
on a seed the harvest of which would bring felicity 
to the human race. 

I do not think that the Soviets are a danger to 
the peace of Europe; in truth, the Soviets are afraid 
of war. If delegates of the ‘‘ Petite Entente ” meet, 
they immediately imagine a conspiracy is on foot 
against them; of this I am sure they are wrong. No! 
I do not think that the U.R.S.S. threatens European 


peace. 


THE BOOKS OF THE ’NINETIES 


By Leicu D. BROWNLEE 


ARD by the spot where I earn my daily bread 
H there flourishes a book-shop, which, from 

humble beginnings, has blossomed out into quite 
a superior establishment. First—and not so very long 
ago—it was little more than a few shelves and a 
counter, whereon reposed dog-eared volumes, from the 
lordly top-price novel to the cheapest reprints—all at 
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“bargain “prices; Then came more shelves; an- 


other counter; a wider and better selection of second- 


‘hand’ volumes. In large letters the proprietor 


‘announced his wish to buy books of all kinds and in. 


all quantities. Apparently he bought; weekly the stock 
grew; a small lending library came into being. To- 
day, on the shelves and counters and in the windows, 
first editions rub shoulders with best-sellers; but some 
of the old junk remains, and it is with this I am con- 
cerned. 

_ On those shelves appeared, and still appear, the pro- 
ducts of an age which to-day is so remote as almost 
never to have been ; indeed, I never realized its remote- 
ness until I sought to recall what was our life and what 
our popular literature thirty years ago. The little 
shop refreshed my memory, 

‘ Saracinesca.’ I must have seen a hundred people 
take up that dingy volume and put it back. Almost I 
could follow their mental processes: ‘‘ Marion Craw- 
ford. Never heard of ‘her’! Dull looking. Heavy. 
Who wants to read this Italian society stuff? Waste 
ninepence on that?’’ 

As a faithful member of a Society that does not but 
certainly should exist—the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Books—I bought that derelict. I did not 
want it. I had read it at least eight times and already 
possessed two copies of the work; but it seemed a 
decent thing to do, if only in memory of the man who 
wrote ‘ Ave Roma Immortalis,’ a score or more of 
charming novels, and was a genuine best-seller before 
America’s poison gas vocabulary got into our systems. 

Another old-timer turned up one day—‘ The Sowers ’ 
and it went the same way as ‘ Saracinesca.’ Out of 
sheer kindness of heart I took it away at last when sun 
and wind had faded its covers for many weeks. Now- 
adays nobody seems to want Henry Seton Merriman, 
the maker of epigrams and clear-cut, dramatic stories 
—who died all too soon in that remotest of ages. 

As a youngster, I revelled in Merriman’s books and 
never tired of the story—for its authenticity I cannot 
vouch—that was told of their author. Henry Seton 
Merriman was a pseudonym for literary purposes, and 
one day his father deplored the son’s waste of time and 
energy in the pursuit of authorship. 

:. “* If you could write something like that,’’ said the 
critical parent, pointing to a book on the table, ‘‘ I 
should be inclined to say you could write.”’ 

The book on the table was ‘ The Sowers.’ 

E. F. Benson, A. E. W. Mason, Mary Johnston, 
Anthony. Hope, Stanley Weyman, Beatrice Harraden, 
Robert Chambers—the names occur at random; and in 
my remotest age they were names on the lips of all 
fiction-lovers. But who, nowadays, reads ‘Dodo’ or ‘The 
House of Defence’ (this latter, perhaps, the most 
human novel on Christian Science), ‘The Four Feathers’ 
(that immortal story of heroic cowardice), ‘ The Old 
Dominion,’ ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ’ or ‘ Phroso ’ (as 
good a yarn of love and action as was ever written) or 
‘ A Gentleman of France,’ the historical novel in a class 
of.itsown? I don’t know—not even we who loved them 
once. 

Other times, other manners—so it is in fiction. The 
novelist to-day must march very closely with the age; 
his or her readers seem without the slightest interest 
in a period which, if simpler and quieter than this year 
of grace, was nevertheless very pleasant to us who 
knew it. If we were not far removed from the man 
with the red flag in front of our ridiculous motor-car, 
if we lacked wireless sets and wireless-telephony, 
aeroplanes, by-pass roads, talkies, super-revues, dog- 
racing, one-way traffic, and jazz, at least we could buy 
a packet of cigarettes after eight o’clock at night, step 
off the pavement without looking seven ways at once, 
and pay our income tax. If we were so bucolic as to 
tell a child to stop crying instead of requesting it to 
** keep its yap buttoned ”’ ; to threaten to knock a man 
down rather than to ‘** tuck a bunch of fives under his 
dirty mug so hard that he would see the finger prints 


on his tail ’’ : or to speak of carrying a pistol when we 
meant ‘‘ packing a gat,’’ I don’t know that we or the 
other half-wits of that remotest age failed in emphasis 
or understanding. If we were duller and slower, we 
were at least three hundred and sixty-five times more 
comfortable and contented. We lived; nowadays we 
just accelerate. 

Dear me! That little bookshop has taken me q 
long way back. Forward, then, with Edgar Wallace, 
= Arlen, C. B. Cochran, and the Road Traffic 


WHAT FACTORY WORKERS READ 


By ONE oF THEM 


a perfect avalanche of letters descends on the daily 

and weekly Press, which carefully, and often 
elaborately, point out what boys and girls of the work- 
ing class ought to read. By way of a change, perhaps, 
it will be more interesting, and certainly more profit- 
able, to know what factory workers in the mass 
actually do read. 

Any newsagent in a manufacturing town will have 
no difficulty in proving that, among factory girls at 
any rate, the most popular weeklies are the innumer- 
able fashion papers, and then those which make a 
special feature of running the dramatic and touchi 
‘* to-be-continued ’’ love stories. I have often laughed 
over the fact that in the majority of these papers 
dukes and duchesses, earls and countesses, lords and 
ladies, millionaires and merchant princes, generals 
and admirals, are as common as blackberries in 
autumn. Among these far-fetched tales of people who 
are far removed from their own station in life as it 
is possible to conceive, factory girls fairly revel. 

A boy of fourteen will often display a decided 
liking for reading weekly journals of the ‘‘ blood and 
thunder ” variety. He is just at the age when love 
tales are derided as being ‘‘ all blooming rot,” he 
cannot be bribed to read sermons or ‘‘ addresses to 
boys,’”’ and even stories with a moral are openly 
scoffed at as being so ‘‘ goody-goody.’’ When a boy 
of this type joins the public library, his reading con- 
sists mainly of books of travel and adventure, varied 
with historical romances. So old-time favourites like 
W. H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, Rolf Boldre- 
wood, Harrison Ainsworth, Captain Marryat, Captain 
Brereton, Mayne Reid, Jules Verne, Fenimore Cooper, 
Rudyard Kipling, Rider Haggard, Halliwell Sutcliffe, 
Conan Doyle, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Kingsley, 
Henty and, of course, Edgar Wallace are among 
his favourite authors. 

A girl factory worker of a similar age, or, perhaps, 
a year or two younger, may also show a taste for 
reading. In her turn she, too, will join the public 
library. Being more romantically inclined than her 
brother, she goes in for a course of Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Miss Braddon, Rosa N. Carey, Mrs. Barclay, 
Maud Diver, Ethel M. Dell, Ruby M. Ayres, Annie S. 
Swan, Charles Garvice, Marie Corelli, Beatrice 
Harraden, ‘‘ Rita,” Louisa M. Alcott, ‘‘ Ouida,” and 
others. Only in very exceptional cases does either the 
boy or the girl factory worker ever float into deeper 
literary waters. 

Another point: factory workers seldom or never 
read poetry. Truth to tell, the only idea of poetry that 
boys and girls in factory circles possess is that derived 
from learning recitations for examinations or sch 
entertainments. Of course, these are regarded more 
or less in the nature of tasks, and so it follows that 
when they leave school all knowledge of poetry thus 
acquired is very soon forgotten. At any rate, anya 
boy and girl factory workers, the saying of the grea 
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Bacon that ‘‘ some books are to be tasted, others 


to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested,”’ has not yet disturbed their mental equi- 
librium, and probably never will. 

A great deal of nonsense is written about boys’ 
literature and, naturally, ‘‘ blood and thunder ”’ books 
come in for their share of abuse. So far as I am 
able to judge, the majority of boy factory workers ar 
none the worse for reading these tales. It is part and 

1 of a genuine boy’s nature to revel in tales of 

stirring adventure, clever inventions of warcraft and 
the customs and habits of the natives of far-off 
countries. At a certain age, boys seem to crave for 
this sort of reading in strong doses, and, as a rule, 
they pass through this stage of development as 
inevitably as in earlier years they went through 
measles, mumps, whooping-cough, influenza or scarlet 
fever. 
To say that the parents of boy factory workers 
should overlook their sons’. reading is nonsense. 
Never having seen anything of the kind in their own 
young days, the parents naturally look upon cheap 
books as the outcome of council schools and free 
education. Whether their boys read ‘ blood and 
thunder ’’ books or standard works of literature is 
all the same to the parents. 

From time to time some boy friends who work in 
factories and workshops have allowed me to look 
through several of their treasured ‘‘ weeklies,’’ always 
on the strict understanding that I returned them 
intact. True, the adventures of some of the characters 
were most alarming and blood-curdling, and some of 
the machines invented were truly marvellous; but when 
all was said and done, the tales contained nothing 
more than could be found in Jules Verne, Rider 
Haggard or Edgar Wallace. Of course, what may 
be termed the lower kind of ‘‘ blood and thunder ”’ 
books usually assume that to be good is to be a milk- 
sop, and that the path of heroism is one that does 
lead occasionally through the prison dock. 

To my mind the worst kind of reading on which 
boys can feed is that supplied from the police courts. 
It would be amusing, if it were not so sad, to see 
how very inconsistent some newspapers are in their 
views of what constitutes good and bad literature for 
boys. 


A MAN OF NO ACCOUNT 
Be. S, BENSUSAN 


¢6 7] 'M wunnerful sorry, arter all these years, but I 
can’t keep ye over Saturday, Joe Tabb. I can’t 
keep meself, an’ that’s th’ truth.” 

These words, spoken in sorrow, burnt themselves 
into the mind of Joseph Tabb, farm-labourer of 
Nutting, widower, abstainer from both alcohol and non- 
Conformity, and consequently a man without friends. 

“ Tharty-sivin years, I ain’t missed a day,’’ he said 
to his deaf landlady, Mrs. Nokes, when he sat down 
to his tea. 

“Same as a misty day?’’ she queried. ‘‘ I thought 
I see th’ sun a-shinin’ till fower o’clock.’’ 

He did not correct her, it did not seem worth while ; 
he was content fo tender his week’s money. 

_ You’re a day arly,’’ she remarked as she took 

it, “‘ an’ thanky f’r me.” 

He went into the little bedroom on the ground floor, 
off the kitchen ; there was a hole in the thatch through 
which the rain came, but a large pail received it. He 
had been minded to mend the rent, the work of star- 
lings, for a month or more, but work in the harvest 
fields had been prolonged, and now—well, it wouldn’t 
matter. He walked up-street and paid two bills, one 


at the general store, another at the cobbler’s; the 
rest of his money was his own, Seven pounds; it had 
been over thirty once, but then came Martha’s illness 
and death, and there was a tombstone. He made his 
way to the churchyard and under the light of the moon 
saw that the little mound was clear of weeds and that 
the stone remained as clean as when he had scrubbed 
it a few weeks earlier. 

“* I’m wholly grateful, arter all,’’ he said a little 
shakily, addressing a vacancy which his imagination 
filled. ‘‘ Reverend Blazer should ha’ towd me th’ dear 
Lord know’d best, an’ I ’ouldn’t believe him. But 
he wore right. You couldn’t ha’ took th’ road along o’ 
me, Martha, your time o’ life.’’ 

Early on the Sunday morning, before the village 
stirred, Joseph Tabb was on the highway, a bundle 
of clothing supported by a stick over his shoulder. 
He had resolved to make for London. There, he was 
told, they had to find a job for a man or else give 
him money. He hoped it would be a job, though what 
it would be, if folk spoke truly when they said there 
are no farms in London, he could not guess. But it 
was better to go than stay on, merely to eke out his 
last resources and be driven to the Union. 

His mind was in a whirl as he tramped out of 
familiar lanes into what he could only regard as foreign 
parts, guided by the signposts and the knowledge that 
London lay towards the sun-setting. His bread and 
cheese and a drink of water at a pump sufficed for 
dinner ; towards evening when he paused footsore and 
tired by the roadside, a miracle befell. A party of 
motorists, three grown women and a schoolboy, drew 
up by the green sward and spread an alfresco meal, with 
tea made by the help of a spirit kettle. When they 
were refreshed there was tea in plenty, there were two 
untouched packets of sandwiches and the greater part 
of a plum cake. One of the ladies summoned Joe Tabb 
to eat and drink, which he did, in wonder and gratitude. 
They asked him how he came to be there, and he told 
his story simply and without complaint. Wheat had 
yielded no more than twenty-six bushels to the acre and 
the price was thirty-one shillings a quarter, so he had 
to go. To those women of the great city this was 
frankly unintelligible, but the speaker’s sincerity was 
apparent, even before he refused the silver they offered 
to speed him on his way. Food was one thing, money 
another. 

‘** 1 ain’t never bin behowden to nobody f’r money, 
an’ thank’y kindly,’’ he explained, but accepted the 
unbroken packet of sandwiches and the remains of the 
cake, and went his way into the heart of the quiet 
evening and slept on the lee side of a stack on a heap 
of cavings left by the great threshing machine nearby. 
The rats did not disturb him: he had walked twenty- 
four miles along the road to the city that gives men 
work or money. 

He woke early, took his coat off, shook the cavings 
from it and brushed his trousers as best he could. 
He washed by the side of a pond and combed his hair 
and beard. Passing a farm steading, he heard the sound 
of a separator at work and, when the whirr died down, 
went in boldly and asked the woman in charge to sell 
him a pint of “ fleet ’’ milk. She handed him a tin- 


can full and refused payment; Joe Tabb went on his 


way refreshed in body and mind. 

‘* Martha,” he whispered, as he went along, 
‘* there’s a wunnerful kind lot o’ folk along the road 
to Lunnon, to my thinkin’.’’ 

The autumn day grew hot, as morning turned to 
afternoon; sitting on a stile he ate the sandwiches and 
cake and then plodded on sturdily. No fairy god- 
mothers appeared at tea-time, but a cottage housewife 
gave him a pot of tea and two slices of bread and jam 
for sixpence, and with little more than fifteen miles 
to his credit, he sought the shelter of a wayside shed. 


_It was cold and damp, but he was too tired to care. 


He woke late. 
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** We don’t serve folk this time of the morning,”’ 
said the harsh-faced woman from the cottage that 
advertised ‘‘ dainty teas.’’ Then, seeing the man’s 
white, drawn face, she relented and allowed him to 
sit in her kitchen and listened to his story and charged 
fourpence for tea and bread and butter served without 
stint, and wished him God-speed, and told her husband 
that it was a sin and a shame that an old man like 
that should go ‘‘ meanderin’ about.’’ 

In the afternoon Joseph Tabb reached the by-pass 
road that leads to London. The signpost thrilled him, 
he felt that he was entering upon a new lease of life. 

There were houses of an unfamiliar kind, rows of 
new villas, some just built and lately occupied, the 
rough gardens told him that, others raw from the 
builders’ hands, more still yet in the making. lf 
London were crowded in this fashion—the thought 
bewildered him, suddenly he felt inclined to turn back. 
He was afraid. All those houses, all those people, not 
a friend among them. Even if he found work, there 
must be such a loneliness as he had never known. He 
heard Maychester calling, and saw the fire gleaming 
behind the red-curtained windows of the ‘‘ Wheat- 
shéaf’’ tap-room. But London was near and 
Maychester was afar. He asked an A.A. scout how 
long it would take to walk there, and when he was 
asked what part, replied, ‘‘ there’s on’y one Lunnon, 
ain’t there, mate?’’ and wondered at the smile. Seven 
or eight hours more, so the scout had told him. He 
bought a loaf and some cheese, supped by the road- 
side, found a shed that had been set up by a builder, 
curled himself in a corner on a heap of shavings, and 
slept, but not forlong. A bull’s-eye lantern shone upon 
him; with fear and astonishment he heard himself 
summoned to come out. A burly policeman spoke. 

His explanations were cut short. ‘‘ Agin th’ law,”’ 
said the Law’s guardian. ‘‘ Get along with you’ an’ 
don’t let me catch you agen.’’ 

Tired, shaking at the knees and only half awake, 
Joseph Tabb stumbled on into the night, amazed to 
see the points of fire, the dull glow that lay ahead. 
Under the moon his eye caught a great stretch of 
green turf on the other side of the road; it would help 
his aching feet. Suddenly the great fear returned and 
took charge. He felt a sudden sinking at the heart, 
as though the last of his courage had gone, 

‘* Martha,’’ he muttered, ‘* what’s agoin’ to happen 
fo me, dearie, all be meself?’’ 

The answer came swiftly as, looking neither to the 
left nor the right, he lurched unsteadily across the 
main road. He saw the lights of an advancing lorry, 
hesitated and ran back. 

In that moment a heavy car, travelling silently 
through the night at sixty miles an hour or more in 
the opposite direction, struck him ; he fell without a cry. 

When the horrified driver had slowed down, turned 
round and directed his powerful searchlights on to the 
motionless heap in the fairway, Joe Tabb’s problem 
had mercifully been solved. 


UBI SUNT GAUDIA?... 
By Ian GoopHoPE COLVIN 


HE two-eyed sky an idol is 
Who looks upon our miseries. 
Before the eye of searing flame, 
Man lowers his regard in shame. 
The sightless alabaster eye 
Makes him look up and love the sky. 


But should he raise his hands on high, 
In doubt, bereavement, or in fear, 

The tenant stars come out and shout; 
‘** He is not here; he is not here !’’ 


‘Fleet Street. 


THE SKIPPER’S HORSE 


By J. STANLEY HUGHEs 


PON an afternoon some years ago—away back 
| | in the time of hansom cabs—Dr. Hedley, walk. 


ing down the Strand, saw coming towards him 
a man whom he knew slightly; a man with a great dea} 
of money who, just at that time on that particular 
afternoon, was also a man with a great deal of liquor, 
The name of the rich man was Patterson. 

** Hullo, Doc. ! Wher’ yer goin’? ”’ 

The doctor was young; indeed, he had not been a 
doctor more than three weeks. He was impetuous, 
adventurous and very pleased with himself on account 
of a certain signing of papers that he had accom. 
plished during the morning. 

going to Hongkong,’ he said. 

Which way is it? I'll go too,” hiccupped 
Patterson. 

‘* That way somewhere, I think,’’ said the young 
doctor, laughing and pointing eastward towards 


“* Oh, well, I’ve come from there. Never mind 
. . » go back with you. If it’s a new name for an old 
pub., I’ll take some light refreshment with you.’’ 

‘* Hongkong! A small island off the coast of China, 
via Singapore; large tramp steamer; steerage pas- 
sengers; room for a few in the saloon—the Sir Walter 
Raleigh by name. I’m going as medicine man. No 
jokes, I mean it.” 

‘* Oh,’”’ said Patterson, as he leant both hands on 
his walking-stick and took a little more help from 
behind from a pillar-post. ‘‘ Mean it, d’yer.... 
Hongkong, smalt island and all that sort o’ thing. 
Well, I mean it, too . . . never go back on m’ word. 
I’ll go to Hongkong . . . small island, and so on.” 

Nonsense ! 

‘* Not nonsense. Got nothing to do... go to 
Hongkong. Certainly, why not? Do me good.... 
now I’m sleepy. I’ll take a cab. . . they all know 
me, the cabs.’’ 

‘* A smart top-hatted hansom cabman touched his 
hat and grinned with delight as he drew up to the 
pavement, When Patterson had missed his step 
twice, finally landed in the cab and had the doors shut 
on him, he leant forward. ‘‘ Wha’ the name o’ the 
ship?’’ he murmured. 

‘* Never you mind,”’ said Hedley, laughing, “ go 
along home and have a sleep.” 

The cab turned and hurried westward, but Patter- 
son, who knew he was collapsing, and who, when 
sober, was a man of resource and determination, pulled 
himself together, fumbled for and found a pencil. He 
scribbled on his cuff, ‘‘ Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
Then he fell asleep. 


* * * 


At about the same hour in the afternoon a week later 
Dr. Hedley threaded his way through the sheds and 
across the metals till he came to that portion of the 
East India Dock where lay the Sir Walter Raleigh, 
bound out for Hongkong, via Singapore. His eye caught 
the name upon her stern—Sir Walter Raleigh—and 
underneath, Port of London. It was a moment for 
justifiable pride and satisfaction. To be able to prae 
tice his profession and see the East; these were the 
two things that he had striven for through five years. 
He was allowed now to do the first ; this great ship was 
to carry him to the second. All ambition satisfied at 
the early age of twenty-five. 

Suddenly, as an engine can stop whistling, his 
elation dropped into consternation. Standing at the 
dock end of the gangway, three on each side of it, 
like some ill-drilled guard of honour, were six cabme®, 
and among them with his smart top hat and yellow 
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t, stood the man who had rushed his cab to 
ove kerb in the Strand a weels before. Stodding, the 
chief mate, was pm gee J at ne head of the gangway 

ing anythi ut pleasant. 
er person, your friend is, Doc.,’’ he said, 

ing hands, 
gard don’t mean to say that he’s here— 

rson?” 
<4 that’s his name. No doubt about his name ; 
he was labelled back and front, and a label tied on 
each bootlace. The legend ran: ‘ Charles Patterson, 

senger to Hongkong, via Singapore, per ss. Sir 
Walter Raleigh. With care.’ Oh, he meant to get 
here all right. One of our men saw the procession 
arrive at the dock gates—six hansoms. He was in the 
third, for safety he said, and the rest each had bits 
of his luggage. His friends, the cabmen, carried him 
on board, but he insisted on being set down to salute 
me, whom I suppose he took for the old man. ‘ Come 
aboard Sir Walter,’ he said, and then he tried to 
hitch up his trousers like the sailors do on the stage, 
which brought him down to sitting . . . then they 
carried him below.”’ 

““ What’s he doing now? ” said Hedley faintly. 

“‘Sobering up, he calls it; that means drinking 
champagne with the steward, Oh! he’s a beauty, your 
friend is, He'll make a sandy desert of the Indian 
Ocean if he gets his head into it.” 

‘‘ Where’s the captain?’’ said Hedley, presently. 

“There are races to-day at Epsom, Doctor,’’ 
answered Stodding, ‘‘and the captain of this ship stays 
at races till the last moment, and a bit over. He’ll be 
here directly, I expect, as he’s a little more than due.”’ 
This was the clue to the story that is to follow. 
Captain Harraway, of the Greenstead Line, was a 
racing man. 

No matter what a man’s calling may be, no matter 
how he may shine in it, there is always some other 
calling at which, in his inmost heart, he feels he would 
have shone even more, Captain Harraway was firmly 
convinced that, had one fortune provided him with a 
racing stable, he would have made several other for- 
tunes easily and swiftly. 


Singapore, and the Sir Walter Raleigh was lying by 
the wharfside with steam up, ready for the last stretch 
of her outward-bound voyage, a bee-line across the 
China seas to Hongkong. So far the passage had 
been uneventful. The only saloon passenger, Patter- 
son, had sobered up in reality and had suffered no 
relapse. The mate and the doctor, firm friends, were 
smoking and leaning over the rail occasionally, to look 
along the wharf. 

“* | wonder what the deuce is keeping the old man?” 
said Stodding. 

“No races are there?’’ queried the doctor. 

“Not that I know of. By! ... By! .. . By all 
the saints and sages, what’s this, Doc.? . . . Look!” 

The doctor was already looking wide-eyed, “‘ It’s 
the old man,”’ he said, ‘‘ and he’s escorting nothing 
more nor less than a horse. There’s fun in the wind for 
you, Stodding.”’ 

Captain Harraway was, indeed, advancing on his 
ship in a manner that can only be described as com- 
posing the two flanking parties, the rear-guard and the 
advance-guard of a main body that consisted of one 
horse led by two coolies. 

Never was any one thing, alive or dead, taken such 
care of by one man. The captain, violently gesticu- 
lating, directed the boys, here to avoid a truck, there 
to clear a heap of cases, and he steered them this way 
and that to avoid tramway lines. The horse, led by 
his near and off boys, who cast looks of the direst 
fright from him to the captain, seemed to be the only 
Sane living thing in the show. He behaved as if he 
had never done anything else but walk along wharves 


with the intention of going on board ships. Indeed, 
he looked as though, whatever his past might have 
been, he would be content with no more active occu- 
pation in the future. ; 

As soon as the captain was within hail, he began: 
‘* Now, Mr. Stodding, bear a hand, please; get the big 


gangway down and pass the word for the carpenter. 


We’ll have to be very careful with him.’’ He dashed 
to the front of the horse and held up his hand; it was 
reminiscent of a cavalry officer signalling the ‘‘ Halt.” 
He advanced to the edge of the wharf and stage- 
whispered to the mate and doctor. ‘‘ He’s all right; 
a bargain. We'll do ’em for their big money in Hong- 
kong, three weeks after we get there, the Christmas 
races. Got him from a man | know... he’s a 
Druid.”’ 

“And by gad! he looks it,’’ said Stodding, 
unabashed, as he turned away sharply and shouted 
for the carpenter. 

Harraway had not much to do for a while, so he 
glared at his ship and swore at the boys who had not 
moved since they were halted; neither had the horse 
moved. Then it occurred to him that he had better 
come aboard. Thereafter people began to move about, 
and very shortly the horse had walked aboard also, 
with a mild deprecating air, as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, 
it’s your look-out if anything happens; remember that 
I didn’t come here on my own.”’ 

* * * 


They were two days out from Singapore, and the 
ship seemed to be steaming through black oil that had 
a black wall all round it and a black roof over it. She 
was moving at half-speed. It was almost dark at mid- 
day. It was as though she were slowly plodding 
through the interior of a gigantic football, but that 
the football moved with her, Each man seemed to him- 
self of colossal size, the ship puny, the horizon a sear- 
ing mixture of the tangible and intangible. There was 
a quiet that you could put your hand out and take hold 
of, and the engines seemed to be fighting this, in a 
death grapple with it. For hours hardly anybody 
spoke. When a voice was raised, the sound travelled 
about half as far as it would have done if things had 
been normal : then, instead of dying gradually, it went 
out with a silent bang as if some unseen thing had 
opened a mouth and swallowed it. 

The captain and the mate were together on the 
bridge. They appeared to speak to one another at 
times, but no one on the deck could hear anything. The 
doctor was looking over the rail amidships. One 
moment he wished that the engines would stop. The 
next he was sure that if they did stop he would do 
something desperate—he did not know what. Any- 
thing would be better than to be left alone with this 
living, silent Presence . . . They could neither feel, nor 
hear, nor see, nor smell it, But the Presence was most 
fearfully there all the time. Patterson, the passenger, 
was in the smoking-room playing patience. The Pres- 
ence, the power, the something, whatever it was, had 
got the better of him, and he was drinking whisky 
with very little water in it in large gulps. The crew 
stood about the deck, blatant or with unconcerned 
apprehension. 

In his stall facing inship was the horse, apprehen- 
sive also, and keeping a bright, timid look-out, 
snorting from time to time. 

The Presence was a typhoon, and the ship was in 
the middle of it. The circle would gradually narrow, 
and the centre of the circle become the fiercest head- 
quarters of the storm. The business of the Sir Walter 
Raleigh was to get out of the circle, and the captain 
and the mate were watching their chance. Presently 
a portion of the black wall moved inwards. The cap- 
tain walked to the starboard side of the bridge and 
looked at it. 

** Full steam ahead! Hard a-starboard! ” 

The telegraph bell rang. 
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Everybody started. The tension was snapped. : 

The ship swung round and drove straight at the 
approaching blackness. The second officer went up 
on to the bridge, and the captain and the mate came 
down to see if there was any possible way to make 
anything snugger than it alreddy' was. The captain 
came to the horse, who’ seemed to know him, as well 
he might, for they had spent most of the former’s 
waking hours together since leaving Singapore. 

*“'You’re going to have a rough time, old chap, but 
we'll see you through it all right.” : 

’ A quarter of an hour later the Sir Walter Raleigh 
was into the mad, boiling sea of a nor’-east typhoon, 
and Captain Harraway had care for his ship, seemingly 
only so far as it. represented the exceedingly bumpy 
training-ground of his horse for the big money in Hong- 
kong. From himself to the cabin-boy, every member of 
the crew was engaged in looking after Storm King, as 
he had christened him that morning. A whole watch 
was set, half to one side of the horse, half to the other, 
to hold him up while the ship climbed each huge wave 
and plunged sickeningly down the other side. Even 
with these precautions the unfortunate brute was often 

‘down. There began to be casualties. Towards the 
end of the second day, when the roof and all the top 
part of Storm King’s stall had been carried away, the 
sea moderated considerably and the ship was put upon 
its course. Up to this time she had been kept head 
on to the storm. Now she rolled, sometimes railings 
under, which put the horse in the pitching and toss-. 
ing position. He frequently sat down when the ship 
rolled to port; when she rolled to starboard he made a 
frantic struggle to climb’ the’ hill, but generally ended 
by sliding back against the railing. It was at this time 
that the captain noticed that Storm ‘King’s legs were 
the same size, and that a big size, all the way up and 
down. He sent for the’ doctor. 

** Another job for you, Doe¢. That horse has got to 
be fit and well three weeks after we get to Hongkong. 
You get on to his legs with bandages, and I’ll get the 
men to keep ’em soaked with hot water or cold water 
or sea water, or whatever you think’s best.” 

** He’s had plenty of sea water about his legs lately. 
Anyway, I’m not going in there to do anything to 
him; it’s too dangerous:” 

“Dangerous! Dangerous! Sir! What did you 
come to sea for ?’’ 

** Look here, Captain Harraway.’’ The young 
doctor stood close up to his man. “ I’ve got three 
casualties in the fo’c’sle, all of them fractures, and all 
of them due to this rotten horse of yours. If I go in 
there and get messed up, too, perhaps you’ll tell me: 
who’s going to look after these’ men.’’ 

Hang them,’’ bawled the captain, who in his 
sober senses was humanity itself. ‘‘ Hang them, sir, 
they ought to have been more slippery and kept out of 
his way.”’ 

** That’s just what I’m going to do—keep out of his 
way.” 

The skipper’s wrath mounted. There is a question 
which, ever since men went down to the sea in ships, 
angry sea captains have used to quell opposition. 
Captain Harraway launched it now. ‘‘ Are you in 
charge of this ship, sir?’’ 

“No, sir, I’m not. If I were I’d put a bullet into 
that wretched beast and drop him overboard before he 
does any more harm.”’ , 

As they reached out one leg and bent the other, 
repeating the operation the’ other way about, to keep 
balanced on the heavily rolling ship, they looked like 
a pair of mad marionettes practising some new weird 
dance. The captain grew more furious than ever at the 
suggestion that Storm King should be given to the 


sharks. He was a heavy, powerfully built man. The 
doctor was neither of these things. Moreover, the cap- 


tain was the next thing to being beside himself with 
rage. 


doctor (Patterson had temporarily disappeared) with the 


‘* Get your bandages and your ointment and things,” 
he roared, ‘‘ and save that horse’s legs or I'll knock 
your head off and that'll be what’s dropped overboard.” 

The doctor reasoned with himself that the horse 
might possibly do him no injury, and that if he didn’t 
chance whether he did or not, the captain Certainly 
would; therefore he beat a diplomatic retreat. 

“* All right, I'll do it under protest. You must take 
the consequences.’” Just as this fatuous speech, recog. 
nized as such by both of them, was carried away to 
leeward, they were both, after having maintained the 
parodied dignity of their leg movements for some 
minutes, flung against the battered remains of Storm 
King’s stable, while the hindquarters of that venerable 
and long-suffering quadruped were submerged for a 
time in the China seas. The mate, who had been look. 
ing for the captain, was flung in between them, on all 
fours, and grasping the bottom rail of the stall he 
shouted: ‘‘ Don’t you think we’d better get her head 
on to it again, sir; it’s going to come on worse than 
ever ?”’ 

‘* We must save time; all the time we can,’’ bellowed 
the captain. ‘* Keep her as she is.” 

** She’ll roll over if this goes on,” replied the mate, 
who had righted himself and made a trumpet of his 
hands. 

To which the captain of the Sir Walter Raleigh, 
similarly assisting his voice, made the astounding 
answer : ‘‘ I think we’ll try and get him into the smok- 
ing room.”’ 

‘* Who?” It was the mate that yelled this. 

** Storm King, my horse.’ 

The mate became utterly unprintable, and Patterson, 
the passenger, who had been holding on to something 
in the neighbourhood, was thrown into his arms shout- 
ing his contribution to the matter in dispute: ‘* You 
try, Captain Harraway; you try and put your damned 
horse into the smoking-reom, and see what I'll do to 
him . . . you may be skipper . . . rule on the high seas 
and all that . . . but jus’ try.”’ 

Meanwhile the doctor, impressed with the necessity 
of obeying the captain in his then mood, had fought 
his way to the surgery and presently returned with some 
strips of sailcloth. The two officers had disappeared. 
Patterson, in a die-in-the-last-ditch attitude, was lying 
half in and half out of the smoking-room. 

The doctor came out of the horse’s stall with badly 
bruised ribs and four rapidly blackening finger nails, 
that made his left hand temporarily useless. His final 
exit, however, was not made until, having started it, 
he had done his work with all the skill that his newly 
acquired honours’ pass in surgery had given him, Twice 
he battled back and forth between the surgery and the 
horse’s stall carrying cotton wool, bandages and lini 
ments. While he had been executing this unfamiliar 
and hazardous operation, the captain, who had gone 
up on to the bridge, had taken the mate’s advice and 
had once more swung the ship’s head on to the storm, 
so that the last part of Hedley’s five minutes with the 
horse had been made up of entirely mad, irresponsible 
motion, a hurling about of himself and the animal, 
totally devoid of any system. From moment to moment 
there was no telling whether he was going to be thrown 
at the horse or the horse at him. But somehow he 
managed to make a job of it that satisfied both himself 
and the captain. 


Two days overdue the Sir Walter Raleigh tied up 
at Hongkong all safe, though not quite sound as t 
some of her crew, and very unsound as to her horse 
passenger. Storm King tottered and nearly fell as he 
was led out of his stall. His legs were like fence posts, 
and as such he seemed to despise and have no use 
them. It was a very woé-begone Captain Harraway 
that came back to his ship after escorting his horse 
ashore. He endeavoured to impress the mate and the 
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at he had got rid of him for a really remarkable 
o* all ine considered. ‘‘ You can’t take a 
typhoon into your racing calculations, you know. It 
would be madness to enter him, and so we've parted, 
nished sadly. 
* Christitias Day the captain was host on his ship, 
but for Boxing Day, the day of the races, Patterson 
claimed as his hall and the 
e flowed from an early hour. 
rey for the big money cantered past the 
stand Hedley nudged Stodding, who told him to keep 
his elbows to himself. . 

‘« What do you fancy, sir?’’ said the doctor to the 
captain. 
‘ There’s nothing in it but Prince of the East, 

said Harraway pompously ; ‘* he'll walk home.”’ 

“’m going to back an outsider, that horse there 
with the red and white hoops up, called Squeezed 
Orange,’’ said the doctor, and there was something like 
a twinkle in his eye as he spoke. 

“ [ll follow you, Doc.,’’ cried Patterson; ‘‘ here’s 
my fiver, go and put it on.” 

‘‘ That brute,” said the captain, ‘‘ why, he’s as fat 
as two aldermen and he gallops yard-arm high : get me 
a fiver on Prince of the East, Doctor.’’ Stodding said 
he would stick to the captain and also gave his contri- 
bution to Hedley, who climbed down and put the money 
on. It was evens about Prince of the East, 20 to 1 
Squeezed Orange. The doctor climbed back and 
together they watched the race. 

Coming into the straight the Prince shot through his 
horses and took the lead. It looked as though the 
skipper’s judgment was going. to pan out gold in 
moderate quantities. Suddenly, right on the outside, 
a brown horse, galloping all alone with an ugly high 
action, caught thousands of eyes. He was eating up 
the ground that separated him from Prince of the East. 
At the distance post the unknown caught and passed 
the Hongkong crack. The Prince came again to the 
front and led by nearly half a length. Then for the first 
time the whip dropped upon Squeezed Orange with 
electrical result. 

‘* My patient! my patient wins!’ yelled the young 
doctor. 

“‘ What the devil d’yer mean?’’ said the skipper, 
“no horse of that name in the race.” 

‘« My patient,’’ shouted Hedley again, as Squeezed 
Orange pushed his nose in front for.the third time. 

Then Patterson roared like a bull, careless of who 
might hear him: ‘‘ Storm King wins! Storm 
King beats Prince of the East for a hundred.” 

Captain Harraway turned pale, which was a physical 
change that the sea had never been able to work upon 
him. Was he dreaming or was he the biggest fool 
on all the earth? For a space the judge alone knew the 
verdict : then the numbers gave it to Squeezed Orange, 
by the shortest of heads. 

Stodding, who had been in the same box of ignor- 
ance as his skipper, but who had no racing reputation 
to keep up, sat down and wept with laughter. When 
he had pulled himself together he was alone. Patterson 
and the doctor had gone like lamplighters down one 
staircase while the captain had gone very slowly down 
another. The latter had an uneasy feeling that he had 
been had; but by whom? No matter who it was, he 
felt also that he was an old fool. As he shouldered 
his way through the saddling paddock he came face to 
face with the winner being led in—by Patterson. Storm 
King, alias Squeezed Orange, whinnied and wiped his 
nose on the captain’s coat. 

“Here you are, partner, take the other rein,” 
Shouted Patterson boyishly. ‘‘ Keep it up, skipper,” 
he whispered, ‘it’s all right. I bought him for the 
ship’s company. The doctor was in it . . . our little 
joke . . . all my fault. I bet the doc. a fiver that 
you’d never know the horse again . . . but Lord, we 
never thought we’d pull off the race.” 


THE FILMS 


TELL ENGLAND—BUT NOT TOO. 
LOUDLY 


By Mark Forrest 


Tell England. Directed by Anthony Asquith and Geoffrey 
Barkas. The Palace Theatre. 

T is rarely that a British picture of the importance 
[« * Tell’ England,’ the film of Gallipoli which is 

being especially shown at the Palace Theatre for 
a fortnight, is produced, and for that reason I pro- 
pose to refer to it at some length. I am hot certain 
whether both directors handled the whole of the 
material, or if one was responsible for one segment 
and the other for the rest; but, however it may be, 
one segment is immeasurably superior in photography, 
recording and direction. The landing of the Austra- 
lians, the bombardment ‘of béach afid the 
holocaust on the River Clyde ’’ containéd shots ”’ 
which are as well conceived as those in any other 
picture, and the accompanying sound effects, 
especially those of the naval barrage, are highly 
successful. So good is this part of the film that the 
remainder appears weaker, by contrast, than it 
probably is. 

The opening, apart from a boys’ swimming racé, 
is taken much too slowly; indeed, the tempo is a trifle 
slow throughout, and the recording is shockingly un- 
even. Fay Compton, who plays the mother of Edgar 
Doe, is blessed with one of the most beautiful voices, 
as anyone who was fortunate enough to renew his 
memory of it during her recent performance of Ophelia 
in the Haymarket revival will be fréshly aware; but 
the noise which issues from her lips in ‘ Tell England ’ 
may well ruin the picture for a great many people 
before the Gallipoli segment has been interposed. Nor 
is that the worst which the direction has done for this 
actress, because either her make-up or the lighting 
is so badly at fault that she rarely looks the least like 
herself. 

After the scene has been shifted once and for all to 
Gallipoli, where Edgar Doe and his friend, Rupert 
Ray, arrive as reinforcements, the rest of the film 
depicts their life in a dugout, harassed by the minis- 
trations of the active trench mortar, ‘‘ Clara,” until 
Doe puts it and himself out of action for ever. The 
sentimental side of this story has been emphasized 
to such an extent that the picture, to my mind, loses 
all the strength with which the earlier good segment 
had endowed it, and it wallows to its end in a bath 
of bathos for which the strong handling of the naval 
and landing scenes had not prepared me. The gut- 
tering candle, the mark the head has made on the 
pillow, the ticking watch, the half-smoked cigarette 
and other similar ‘‘ shots ”’ are commonplace. 

Where dialogue has been employed, it has not been 
used with enough restraint—more suggestion, if not 
trite, and less talk would have heightened many of 
the later scenes, especially since what the characters 
have to say is not of much account. The ‘medium 
of sound is a difficult one to use rightly,-and very 
often its use, far from heightening a situation, has 
the opposite effect. This is borne out in the film by 
the faithful recording of the groans of the dying; 
they had much better have ‘‘ one by one crept silently 
to rest.”” A groan might have been effective, but 
when nearly every time someone is stuck with a 
bayonet, he is directed to make a noise, the realism 
goes out of the ‘ shot.’’ 

The uneven recording to a certain extent mars an 
appreciation of the acting; but Carl Harbord, as 
Edgar Doe, manages to convey the nervous tempera- 
ment of the overstrung young man; he has the most 
difficult part, for Rupert Ray, played well by Tony 
Bruce, is a much more straightforward personality. 
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THE THEATRE 
GOOD, BAD, INDIFFERENT 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 
Nikita Balieff’s ‘ Chauve-Souris.’ Cambridge Theatre. 
‘ Charles B. Cochran’s 1931 Revue.’ London Pavilion. 
‘ Belinda’ and ‘ Wursle-Flummery.’ By A. A. Milne. 
Embassy Theatre. 


AM not a fanatical admirer of M. Balieff and 
| his Chauve-Souris Theatre. I mention this other- 

wise uninteresting fact in order to convince you 
that my recommendation of their latest programme 
is sincere. We all know those enthusiasts who 
“ simply rave ’’ about such entertainments as combine 
the virtue of artistic quality with the distinction of 
fashionable patronage. The Russian ballet, for 
example; also ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’; also M. Balieff 
and his delightful company—‘‘ my dear, they’re divine ! 
too perfectly marvellous!’ All of which means little 
more than that the not very bright young epicene who 
lisps the eulogy is inclined to become hysterical on 
the very slightest provocation. 

As a matter of fact, the first half-hour or so of their 
new programme is pleasant enough, but nothing more. 
Doubtless, M. Balieff, knowing the absurd convention 
of our London theatre, which decrees that the curtain 
shall rise punctually and the audience arrive unpunc- 
tually, has been careful to reserve his choicest morsels 
till a later hour. Or it may be that the handsome 
Cambridge Theatre is a trifle large, or perhaps that 
it lacks that quality called ‘‘ intimacy ” which is so 
important for the full appreciation of this type of enter- 
tainment. But I felt at first that M. Balieff had some- 
how dwindled—less, indeed, in personality than in 
physique; and everything ‘seemed strangely distant, 
spiritually as well as spatially. 

Then came ‘ The Queen of Spades,’ described as 
“ a fantastic story in eleven scenes after A. Poushkin,”’ 
and played in English by an English company. Here 
was a surprising dish to find as the piéce de résistance 
of a menu planned by M. Balieff! But how delightful 
a surprise ! and how admirably cooked, how deliciously 
garnished, how felicitously served! Eleven short, 
swift scenes, and Poushkin’s thrilling fable of the 
gaming-tables, with Cagliostro’s secret of the cards 
for its fantastic basis, had been told. Produced with 
amazing cleverness by Messieurs Balieff and Komisar- 
jevsky, acted with brilliant exoticism by Mr. George 
Hayes and Miss Marie Ault, adorned with exquisite 
scenery (was there ever a setting more ingenious or 
charming than this gaming-house?), ‘ The Queen of 
Spades ’ was both an artistic and a dramatic triumph. 
The entremets which followed were four enchanting 
items typical of the Chauve-Souris repertoire, and the 
programme ended with a burlesque opera, parodying 
the Gaité Lyrique of sixty years ago. In advising you 
to see this entertainment, I should mention that the 
present season at the Cambridge Theatre is for four 
weeks only, the second of which will be very nearly 
over by the time these words appear. 

If you glance at the posters round the Pavilion 
Theatre, you will notice that Mr. Cochran’s 1931 revue 
is not, apparently, ‘‘ by ’’ anybody, The music is 
ascribed to Mr. Noel Coward ‘‘ and others,’’ and the 
persons responsible for the ‘‘ dances and ensembles,”’ 
the staging, the production and even the ‘ Finale of 
Part I’? are named. But concerning the authorship 
of what is technically called ‘‘ the book,’’ even the 
programme is discreetly reticent. Indeed, with regard 
to some of the ‘‘ sketches,’’ it would need the erudition 
of Professor Allardyce Nicoll to identify their first 
begetters. But it wasn’t, I think, so much the feeble 
quality of the material that caused this show to “‘ flop ”’ 
(for, after all, the ‘‘ book ’’ of most revues is pretty 


poor stuff) as its utter absence of distinction. It was 
admittedly devoid of ‘‘ spectacle’; it was almost 
equally devoid of melody and humour. 

It began well, with a witty Opening Chorus (music 
and words by Mr. Noel Coward), an ironical prophecy 
derogatory of the ensuing programme. Alas! what 
the chorus had foretold in happy irony was subse- 
quently echoed by the audience and critics as a sober 
judgment! Not that there were not moments of com- 
parative delight. For instance, the first of the three 
scenes in Mr. Douglas Byng’s ‘ Suburbia,’ though 
stale in its conception, was redeemed from banality by 
a well-turned lyric. The same remark applies to Mr. 
Coward’s satirical ‘ Bright Young People ’; and Miss 
Ada-May’s extremely delicate and highly polished art 
made much of another, almost insolently fatuous, song 
by Mr. Coward, called ‘I can’t do anything at all, 
but just love you.’ But Eve, a slim contortionist, 
differed in no respect, so far as I could see, from other 
contortionists; and the ‘ Impression of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte’ was apparently too delicate a flight of fancy 
for the regulars of Mr. Cochran’s army. But the fate of 
this revue depended very largely on the audience’s dis- 
position towards two American comedians. I mention 
them both, because whenever Mr. Bobby Clark appeared 
upon the scene, Mr. Paul McCullough accompanied 
him. Whether the latter is, or ever has been, a 
comedian, I have no idea; he certainly wears ‘‘ funny ”’ 
clothes, and he appears in ‘‘funny ”’ sketches; but so 
far as his performance in this particular show is con- 
cerned, he neither contributed a humour of his own, 
nor in any way enhanced (so far as I could see) the 
funniness of Mr. Clark. This was a pity, for his 
confrére is merely a sound, but second-rate, comedian, 
of whose personality and humour a_ sophisticated 
audience is likely to grow very quickly tired. That 
the sketches in which these two appeared were stale 
and stupid, I found not at all surprising. In America 
last year I saw a number of revues. Almost without 
exception the comedy-sketches were incomparably 
wittier and more amusing than any that we see in 
England. Unfortunately, also without exception, they 
were such as our Lord Chamberlain would consider 
harmful to our British morals. The result is that the 
latest and brightest achievements of American humour 
are refused admission to our London theatres; and 
American comedians, when visiting this country, are 
compelled to do their best with the resuscitated 
humours of a chaster, simpler age. 

But one man’s poison is another man’s meat; and 
the chaste and simple fun of Mr. Milne’s ‘ Belinda ’ 
was entirely to the taste of the Embassy audience. 
That Mr. Milne is an extremely ingenious playwright 
seems to me beyond dispute; and so long as he con- 
fines himself to making sugared cakes and pretty 
pastries, neither the preposterous optimism of his 
sentiment nor the insipidity of his facetious humour 
matters very much. But I fail to see how a man so 
blind to the less admirable features of the human 
character can ever write a play that will not be more 
irritating than delightful to the critical intelligence. 
However, the patrons of the Embassy are not disposed 
to be critical in the appreciation, and ‘ Belinda’ and 
even ‘ Wurzle-Flummery ’ (surely the most monoton- 
ous joke ever perpetrated by a playwright?) went 
‘‘ with a roar.’’ In the latter the actors seemed 
oppressed by a feeling that the playlet was intolerably 
repetitive, and its one joke not peculiarly funny. But 
‘ Belinda ’ was done admirably, with Miss Iris Hoey 
giving, as I thought, a most excellent performance 
as the irrepressibly frivolous and persiflant Belinda. 
Whether, as some critics have alleged, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh (the original Belinda) gave a more accurate 
interpretation of the character, I do not know ; but 
unless the part was written for her, I doubt it. Other 
parts were admirably played by Messrs. Whatmore, 
Piper and Van Gyseghem. 
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IN GENERAL 


T must, I suppose, be one of the penalties for 
having been born not later than the middle 
’nineties. But every year at this season, when 
(if we are to believe Fleet Street) a new burgeoning of 
hope and zest arrives with the daffodils and the open- 
ing of the flat-racing fixtures, I for one feel rather 
a vague melancholy, a sense of passing years and 
wasted endeavour, and I tend to cry with the poet: 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain... . 


Why? Well, when I try to dissect the mood, I gener- 
ally find that I am linking up dates and sights and 
sounds with the dates and sights and sounds of the 
darkest and most tumultuous spring that I or my 
generation will ever know—the spring of 1918. The 
vast drama of that year, rising, sinking and rising 
again to its climax, had a force which for others 
besides myself has perhaps impressed a hidden pattern 
on all the years that have followed it. And yet, 
thirteen years later, how inconceivably far it seems, 
how vain its despairs, its ardours, its exultations ! 

One of these moods of feeling old, old, old—nay, 
positively an antiquity—fell upon me the other after- 
noon in the train between Paris and Calais. This 
is what happened. After passing Amiens I was 
standing in the corridor, enjoying the sight of the 
sunshine on the Corot-like meadows along the flooded 
river, when a small boy, English, aged ten or twelve, 
came out from the next compartment! and! did 
likewise. We exchanged a few speculations regarding 
the probable speed of the train, and then he asked 
me suddenly : ‘‘ Do you know what the name of that 
river is?’’ ‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ that’s the Somme.’’ 
He looked at it vaguely for a moment, and then, in 
the tone of one recalling something very remotely 
remembered, it might be two, it might be six centuries 
ago, he said: ‘‘ The Somme? Wasn’t there a battle 
there?’”’ What could one say? I could only say yes, 
though the ‘‘ battle ’’ was further upstream—and leave 
it at that. Fifteen years! Yet to that boy the blood 
of the Somme was as dry as the blond of Waterloo or 
Malplaquet. 

But my day was not ended. That same evening, 
having occasion to search through some papers, I 
came upon a fourteen-year-old cutting which did not 
exactly dissipate the mood. 

It was a letter to the editor of one of our most 
distinguished weekly contemporaries, and its writer, 
in the spring of 1917, thought the moment opportune 
to proffer a list of nineteen ‘‘ benefits that the nation 
will derive as a direct result of the war.’’ They would 
serve, he opined, as ‘‘ a help and to some extent a 
consolation ’’ to set against the prevailing gloom and 
uncertainty of these days. And they formed on the 
whole, I should say, a fairly representative panorama 
of what a vast number of men and women hoped 
and believed might emerge from the disaster in that 
nebulous future known as “‘ after the war.’’ But how 
do they look to-day? Let us see. 

To begin with, said the prophet, we should see 
(1) ‘‘ civil war in Ireland averted.’’? Likewise we could 
look forward to the averting of (2) ‘‘ the sex war 
and militant suffragettes’ agitation.’’ We could look 
forward to (3) ‘‘ the drawing together of the whole 
Empire,’’ to (4) ‘‘ daylight saving,” and (5) ‘‘ the 
tackling of venereal disease.’? Prophecy (6) was a 
wide-embracing one: the State would probably take 
over the liquor traffic, and England would then see 
‘* more work turned out, better wages for the work- 
ing-classes, less crime, less lunacy, less ‘ infant 
mortality, better and more self-respecting citizens, 


less unemployment and distress, and less disease.” 
Further, under the new dispensation, there would 
certainly be (7) ‘‘ better feeling between Capital and 
Labour,”” and (8) a modifying of ‘ bitter political 
party feeling.’’ In the industrial field one could look 
forward to (9) ‘‘the equipment of works with the 
finest and most up-to-date machinery, which will put 
us in a position to compete as never before in world 
markets.’’ Yet we should not thereby lose our heads 
for there would be inculcated (10-11) ‘‘ habits of thrift 
among the working-classes,’’ and ‘‘ habits of econom 
among the well-to-do classes.” Labour would ( 12) 
“recognize the fallacy of ca’ canny policy”; 
and (13) ‘‘ the more general employment of women 
would add greatly to the productivity of the country; 
whence, naturally enough, the country would look 
forward to (14) ‘‘ a systematic development of foreign 
trade,’’ and (15) ‘‘ an awakening to the need of 
science in connexion with trade.” 

A little vague, that last head. But (16) was more 
definite, with the adoption of a form of universal 
military service, and a consequent ‘‘ improvement in 
discipline, health and physique of men.” And (17) 
looked forward confidently enough to ‘‘ the develop- 
ment of agriculture, with better farming and higher 
wages for agricultural labourers.’’ To conclude the 
roseate picture, the writer foresaw (18) a ‘‘ mingling 
of all classes in the New Armies, resulting in better 
understanding of each other,’’ and (19) a ‘‘ discern- 
ment among the wealthy classes of the advantages 
of a simpler mode of living, with less ostentation, 
extravagance and display.’’ 

With which one may pause for breath, and having 
recovered it, cry out alas! for the dreams of men. 
. . . Not the famous Fourteen Points themselves have 
been more harried and riddled and shattered than 
these. Through every line of them flit the ghosts 
of dead men, ring the echoes of anger and dispute. 
Here and there something has come true—in part, 
at least, yet usually by a different path than the one 
foreseen in 1917. Indeed, can you read through that 
list, lay your hand on your heart, and honestly say 
that any single head has been fully justified in fact— 
except No. (4)? Daylight saving! A simple trick 
with the clock hands! Truly, Mars moves in a 
mysterious way, his wonders to perform. 


Quincunx 


I DREAMED ... 
By SHIRLEY CAREW 


DREAMED that I was tired and very old, 

That nothing but the past was left to see, — 
That Beauty, strong and straight, and Youth’s bright 

old 

Lived somewhere still, but had forsaken me. 
I dreamed myself at peace and very still, 
Content with books, with quietude and ease; 
I was at last the master of my will 
Because there was no urging will to please. 
Life was so distant, though my heart beat yet, 
Dreaming thus clearly in a dim black night; 
My place was in the sun-down, as it set— 
Leaving faint colour as it fades from sight. 
This peace and quiet was fearful in my dream, 
So, very safe, so thin and pale and old 
Content stayed with me; only, it would seem, 
Because Desire exerted not its hold. 
Night had ended; dawn was breaking through 
When I tossed, waking from that troubled sleep— 
And suddenly and gloriously I knew 
That I had Youth, and truer dreams to keep. 
I knew the sun would rise and fill the sky— 
That birds would call when Spring began again. 


Dreaming again I’ll not forget a sigh, 
Laughing once more, I shall remember pain. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


The Concave Mirror. By W. B. Maxwell. Heine- 
mann. 7S. 6d. 
Winter Comedy. By Sylvia Thompson. Heine- 

mann. 7s. 6d. 
House in the High Street. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. Collins. 7s. 6d. . 
The Limestone Tree. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Vain Pursuit. By Grant Richards. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Cardonnel. By H. C. Bailey. Ward Lock. 


7s. 6d. 


HETHER I do Mr. Maxwell an injustice or not, 

I cannot but assert my belief that of all consider- 
able novelists to-day he is the most consistent on the 
side of the angels. Some are sunk in a vain and unsat- 
isfying scepticism. Some are fighting, and they deserve 
our sympathies, to wrench a new ethic from the ruins 
of an old. Some indifferently, though humorously, 
describe the booths of vanity fair. Meanwhile Mr. 
Maxwell goes on saying that decency is the best policy, 
and that he who would save his life must lose it. Old, 
Victorian, possibly even pre-Victorian, ideas these, 
which the penultimate generation would not have been 
prepared to accept unless translated from the French 
of those neo-Jansenist novelists quaintly misdescribed 
as neo-Catholic. It comes to this: not only in Mr. 
Maxwell’s opinion do good effects follow good causes 
and bad effects bad, but also there is an easily per- 
ceptible difference between bad and good. The penul- 
timate or war-worn generation have their doubts 
about it, but it would not surprise me if Mr. Maxwell 
was shaking hands with the latest generation over the 
intermediate’s heads. 

‘ The Concave Mirror ’ is written in the form of a 
diary, which a middle-aged, not over-successful busi- 
ness man kept as a secret form of self-expression. The 
diarist praises his wife, Denise, but we—without 
superior intelligence—readily detect that he is being 
exploited by a loathsome little egotist. His friends 
have been estranged from him. His own brother he 
can only meet by stealth. His one child, Norah, so 
soon as she threatens to compete with Denise for his 
attention, is skilfully diverted to a boarding-school that 
her father is not frequently allowed to visit. An acces- 
sion of wealth transforms Denise from an_ indolent 
parasite to an extravagant wanton. Then comes the 
catastasis of Denise’s adultery. But catastrophe has to 
come, a moral catastrophe. The husband’s altruism 
is strong enough for forgiveness, but unequal to for- 
getfulness. He is chafed, angry, impatient and cannot 
help by his dying wife’s bedside envisaging the 
pleasures of a second marriage. Niceness is not 
enough. The old Adam must be slain, not 
chloroformed. 

The bleak and _ superficially . subjective manner 
adopted by Mr. Maxwell is blurred by his twaddling 
prose, No doubt the diarist would have been unable 
to refer to the King without adding in brackets ‘‘ the 
hardest worker of the lot,’’ or to Robert Louis Steven- 
son without prefixing ‘‘ That great writer ’’; no doubt 
what he learnt in suffering he told in clichés; but 
realism may be carried too far. Mr. Maxwell sac- 
rifices veracity to verisimilitude, and bores us by 
showing that the diarist was a bit of a bore. 

Perhaps the best description to be given of ‘ The 
Concave Mirror ’ is that it is respectable. A dictionary 
defines that epithet as ‘‘ noteworthy,” ‘‘ worthy of 
respect,’’ ‘‘ moderately excellent.”” The book is all 
these. And if a sort of sneer has crept into the word, 
as though it meant a dignified stuffiness, well—well, 
there is just a whiff of that too. 


‘ Winter Comedy ’ does not react to reality at all. 
The characters are very good. All of them are whole 
man and woman. The American Jane, the lovely, 
tender, sophisticated, unscrupulous Jane of whom it 
is well said that adultery is not her “ line” but her 
religion, and yet whose triumphs are always rather 
cheap. Stupid and bewildered Caroline, who wants a 
sensation but cannot master it; good mother, however, 
and good artist, too. The cynical Peter, solid his- 
torian, loving light loves lightly and embarrassed by 
serious loves, all the time embittered by the failuré 
of his marriage. Maurice, who, to marry Caroline, sac- 
rificed a specialist’s career and became a general prac- 
titioner. Rosamund, egotist and sensationalist. Lydia, 
whose other names were dignity and success. But Miss 
Thompson’s creative powers seem to wilt when she 
tries to make from these and other clearly envisaged 
characters a complex of human relationships. A 
reviewer does not want to hit below the belt, but when 
he reads how Caroline ran away for a gay time in 
London and returned to discover that her daughter, her 
only child, had a temperature of 104 Fahrenheit—if 
only she had been there—my God! what had she been 
doing—the reviewer does suspect that the author has 
relapsed into puppet twiddling. Personally, if any more 
babies catch pneumonia while their mothers are shak- 
ing a loose leg, I shall become a common informer ; 
and if that fails, appeal to the League of Nations. 
Dodo’s baby began it; time it stopped. 

As ever, Mrs. Henry Dudeney writes a vivid and 
intelligent book. Her portrait of Lewes is admirable, 
of the heroine Cordelia only less so because she deems 
to have made Cordelia the only woman in ‘ The House 
in the High Street ’ who was not spiritually abomin- 
able. Not one of her three sisters but insults her in 
every sentence. Her foolish parents are equally remote 
from amiability. Her lover betrayed her. Mrs. 
Dudeney against such a background of silliness and 
suspicion has no difficulty in making the poor Cordelia 
a sympathetic figure. But is it not too easily done? 

If you are interested in the history of Kentucky, I 
strongly recommend you to read ‘ The Limestone 
Tree.’’ So far as I know, you will get a lot of it 
there, together with a great jar of molasses, some 
echoes of Robert W. Chambers—that much-neglected 
writer—and all that interest in ‘‘ family ’’ extinct here 
since Thackeray’s death but very, very strong in the 
United States of America. The Abels, the Sashes, 
those good old families, end by producing a half Gal- 
licized descendant who is converted from Paris, 
France, to Frankfort, Kentucky by smelling the blue- 
grass and seducing a second cousin. A not very 
interesting story is strengthened by Mr. Herge- 
sheimer’s painstaking attention to detail and occasional 
glow of romantic fancy. 

While I have a great respect for Mr. Richards as an 
imaginative courier, and in ‘ Vain Pursuit’ he shakes 
from his finger ends the most useful information about 
the Céte d’Or, where to stay, what wines and dishes to 
order, I find him a little unfair to Rachel, who was 
middle-class, a doctor’s daughter. She had difficulty 
in joining in the gay life and her stockings were of 
artificial silk. | Very important the part eventually 
played by those stockings. Her coat was ‘‘ mass pro- 
duction.’”’ ‘‘ Her legs were too short and her body 
too long.” Her knees were rachitic. But, really, it 
was not her fault that she could only afford mass pro- 
duction coats, and even the aristocracy have not the 
quite sheer legs they would desire. The icing here is 
better than the cake. 

With his always lively wit and his subtle reticence, 
Mr. H, C. Bailey has made of ‘ Mr. Cardonnel’ a 
story of great interest. The plot falters towards the 
end. Nor does it seem likely that in a time of such 
anxiety the hero would have so perfectly conformed 
to Mrs. Markham’s idea of English history. But, 
definitely, a book to read. 
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REVIEWS 
PARNELL: THE LAST, WORD 


Throw never a wreath upon Parnell 
Nor enmarble his burial ground: 
For the spirit ye counted as charnal 
Eludeth your honours uncrowned. 


And why in Glasnevin of Crosses 
Stand mourning the King ye made clay? 
Nor reek that his proud spirit tosses 
Your love and your hatred away! 


Parnell Vindicated: The Lifting of the Veil. 
By Henry Harrison. Constable. 17s. 


R. HARRISON, the last of the Parnellites, has 

waited forty years to reveal the last word on his 
leader. Forty years is a long time, even in Ireland, 
and the majority of Irish people have never been 
thrilled one way or another for the sake of Parnell. 
If this book had appeared thirty years ago... . 
Parnell went down into a quagmire, and, strange to 
say, the book written by his widow rather added to 
it. The book was an obvious distress to Mr. Harrison, 
who has floated as the motto of his vindication 
Parnell’s own words: ‘‘ I would rather appear to be 
dishonourable than be dishonourable.” 

Mrs. Parnell’s book ‘‘ leaves the main facts of the 
great Parnell love story in the form of an enigma 
that defies solution and precludes sympathy. It is 
surely the bitterest dregs of tragedy that the Parnell 
apologia should issue from an O’Shea atmosphere 
and should be paraded under an O’Shea superintend- 
ence.’’ Mrs. Parnell wrote the book as Mrs. O’Shea. 
She set out to rehabilitate Captain O’Shea at the 
expense of her fove of Parnell. But O’Shea was 
unrehabilitable. ‘‘ I cannot but believe that Parnell 
would feel that his wife’s repute, ever more jealously 
guarded by him than his own, needs protection 
against her own book.’’ In 1891-2 she had told Mr. 
Harrison the true story, but ‘‘ the story of 1914 gives 
the lie to the story of 1891-2.’’ 

Mr. Harrison has no difficulty in applying some 
fierce criticism to Mrs. Parnell’s book. While excul- 
pating her, he believes that her feeble old fingers 
were guided by others bent on expounding the matri- 
monial gospel according to O’Shea. Captain O'Shea’s 
connivance was omitted as well as all mention of 
Parnell’s two daughters by Mrs. O’Shea, a fact 
admitted and accepted by the complaisant husband. 
A third daughter who died could not be omitted 
owing to the references to her in Parnell’s letters 
from Kilmainham, so Captain O’Shea is saved by a 
betrayal of Parnell’s love, which most certainly never 
took place, and O’Shea is represented as believing 
that the child was his! ‘* The book makes her say 
that, having abandoned her husband for her lover, she 
then betrayed both her lover for her husband and her 
husband for her lover and that the betrayals were 
not successive but contemporaneous! It is a vile 
picture.”’ 

As Mr. Harrison remarks again, ‘‘ it is fortunate 
indeed that those who endeavour to write history not 
truthfully but according to their hearts’ desire seem 
often to be smitten by an imbecility which betrays 
their crude falsifications.’” Mr. Harrison makes hay 
of much of the insinuations, and with contemporary 
newspaper evidence shows palpable fraud. Pages 232 
and 233 are worth reading for their cumulative fury 
and effect. It was significant that another pen was 


running through whatever Mrs. Parnell wrote, that 
in a footnote the O’Sheas (including Mrs. Parnell her- 
The book 
is a forgery no less evil in its falsity and no less 
hurtful in its aim to Parnell’s personal honour than the 
facsimile letter which Richard Piggott fabricated.” 


self) are spoken of in the third person! 


4 April 1931 


* The Vindication ’ is not a narrative or a biography. 
Captain Harrison has seized on certain episodes in 
Parnell’s life, heaped them with documentary evidence 
and interpreted them with scorching loyalty to the 
chief he still serves. He is out to wreck the ignoble 
legend of Parnell, for which Mrs. Parnell, W. H, 
O’Shea, and in later times Mr. St. John Ervine, are 
responsible. For this purpose the Appendices are the 
most important part of the book. 

In Appendix D he finds Mr. Ervine’s book on Par. 
nell easy game. It is simply a “‘ distortion ’’ based on 
any sensational rubbish to give colour to Mr, Ervine’s 
dislike and prejudice. Mr. Ervine’s mistake was not 
to have lived in the time of the Piggott forgeries, when 
he could have sold handsomely to The Times his 
account of the infant Parnell and ‘‘ the depravity of 
an infant that harbours suspicions and will not be 
bound by moral scruples in the nursery.” Mr, 
Ervine worked up the story of Parnell and Daisy the 
Cambridge girl, who played Ophelia in the Cam as 
a result of being seduced by the handsome under- 
graduate, who was sent down for his callousness, 
There was an alleged inquest, but Captain Harrison 
has collected certificates of the whole period 1865-1869, 
from the Coroners of the County and Borough of 
Cambridge and found not a scintilla or atom of 
evidence that any ‘‘ Daisy ” was drowned while Par- 
nell was at Cambridge. The only evidence is one old 
lady’s unsupported story vouched for by another old 
lady; one the sister and the other the sister-in-law of 
Parnell. Captain Harrison insists that ‘‘ Mr. Ervine’s 
Parnell has no faintest resemblance to the Parnell of 
real life, save such resemblance as is reflected back in 
the distorting mirrors of the showman.’’ 

Appendix C is the real pith of the book entitled: 
** Evidence showing that Captain O’Shea was never 
the friend and follower of Parnell, but on the contrary 
was the friend and follower of Mr. Chamberlain.” 
This Captain Harrison shows abundantly. His account 
of the Kilmainham Treaty makes a supplement to Lord 
Morley’s ‘* somewhat meagre account of the affair in 
his ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ which is also quite 
erroneous.’’ O’Shea was of course employed not by 
Parnell, who would have seen the impropriety of using 
him, but by Chamberlain, on behalf of the Cabinet. 
Chamberlain did not know that O’Shea’s wife was Par- 
nell’s mistress, a fact which Sir William Harcourt 
blurted out to the Cabinet as a result of knowing the 
secrets of the Home Office. Captain Harrison goes 
on to show that ‘‘ Captain O’Shea pulled an oar in 
The Times’ boat against Parnell.’’ But after ‘‘ the 
great O’Shea-Chamberlain counter-attack on Parnell ” 
had come to naught, O’Shea was waiting to wreak his 
animosity, and the Divorce Court gave him a supreme 
Opportunity. What stirs Captain Harrison most is the 
possible ‘‘ concurrence and encouragement of his friend 
and patron, Mr. Chamberlain.’’ Others have hunted 
on that by-way of history before, and nobody will get 
further than the allusion Mrs. Parnell makes to a 
letter of Chamberlain to O’Shea about his married 
difficulties, written in December, 1888. ‘‘ In the pre- 
sent case history is the poorer for the suppression both 
of Captain O’Shea’s letter to Mr. Chamberlain and the 
full text of Mr. Chamberlain’s reply.’’ Captain Har- 
rison hopes that the Chamberlain-O’Shea corre- 
spondence has been reserved for the official biography 
of Mr. Chamberlain. This is possible, and as the 
biographer, Mr. Garvin, has had only two heroes in 
his life, and one was Parnell and the other was 
Chamberlain, it may be expected that he will do 
eloquent justice to both of them. 

Appendix A is an examination of the evidence 
offered in the undefended Divorce case. No lawyer 
represented Parnell, who was so anxious for the oppor- 
tunity to marry Mrs. O’Shea and legitimize his 
daughters by her. The evidence was made to show 
O’Shea in the light of the virtuous husband, the friend 
and host of the viperous betrayer of his wife. Captain 
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Harrison tears the evidence to pieces, although the 
Judge accepted it as complaisantly as O’Shea himself 
had accepted Parnell as his wife’s lover. The account 
of Parnell escaping in a fire-escape, on O’Shea’s unex- 

ted return to the Brighton house and calling again 
at the front door, is shown to be a ludicrous unsup- 
ported supposition by the perjured housemaid. There 
was no cross-examination. O’Shea_incontestably 
deceived the Divorce Court with full knowledge of the 
facts. It is interesting to see how evidence of O’Shea 
can be discounted by a careful search for contemporary 
evidence as to times and occasions. ‘‘ The ways of the 
circumstantial liar are hard,’’ at least when he gets into 
the hands of a Captain Harrison, who has sworn to 
clear his chief and had the patience to wait forty years 
to do so. He has merited the gratitude of every lover 
of Parnell, Ireland or Truth. 

Captain Harrison has some of the qualities of a 
literary detective. But he has a personal interest in 
the case. He was very close to Parnell during the last 
stage, and when Parnell died, he placed himself at 
Mrs. Parnell’s disposal. Hence follow two deeply 
poignant and interesting chapters : 

“Chapter VII: The Parnell family at Walsingham 
Terrace, Brighton. Affairs needing adjustment. Cap- 
tain O’Shea’s tentatives. Captain O’Shea caught 
tripping.”’ 

“Chapter VIII: Mrs. Parnell’s own story to the 
author in 1891-2.’’ 

Parnell’s money affairs were in a pitiful tangle. By 
marrying Mrs. O’Shea, he rendered null the will he had 
executed in her favour. O’Shea was on the prowl for 
pickings. He had never dared bring the case into 
the Divorce Court while Mrs. O’Shea’s rich old aunt 
was alive. She had died leaving her money to Mrs. 
O'Shea, and this money O’Shea was ready to plunder. 
The Divorce Court had given him an admirable weapon. 
The two daughters of Parnell had been legally made 
his. O’Shea wrote a letter promising not to take away 
the children, but he wished her assent to a proposal 
for his financial benefit when his marriage settlement 
came into Court. Fortunately Captain Harrison read 
the letter and noticed that it was post-dated by two 
days. ‘‘ It would appear to have been written on the 
day after, and not on the day before, Mrs. Parnell’s 
concession of her claims.’’ Captain Harrison had the 
mortification of seeing her bullied out of her rights in 
her efforts to keep the children. In return she told him 
her real love story, which no subsequent editing and 
fabricating can ever destroy. Incidentally there was a 
time when she could have accused O’Shea of desertion. 
He was absent once in Spain for eighteen months and 
they had agreed to an informal separation, When 
Parnell appeared, she was to all practical purposes a 
single woman. O’Shea always knew the position. In 
his wife’s words to Captain Harrison : ‘‘ There was no 
bargain. There were no discussions. People do not 
talk of such things. But he knew and he actually 
encouraged me in it at times. I remember one time, 
when he wanted to get Parnell’s assent to something, 
he said: ‘ Take him back with you to Eltham and 
make him all happy and comfortable for the night and 
just get him to agree.’’’ Later she described a 
dramatic scene at Eltham when O’Shea followed her 
to her room and closed the door during discussion. 

Suddenly the door was banged violently open and Mr. 
Parnell stalked in, his head held high and his eyes 
Snapping. He said not a word, but marched straight 
up to me, picked me up, threw me over his shoulder 
and turned on his heel. Still without a word he 
— out of re oe across the landing and into 

n room, where he threw 
sha prep od me down on the bed and 
his obviously was not the sort of story whi 
told in the Divorce Court. It is also the ‘Kind » pho 
which will make many Irishmen prefer to be in Hell 
with Parnell than in Heaven with Willie O’Shea. 


IT’S NEVER TOO LATE FOR READE 


Charles Reade (1814-1884): A Biography. By 
Malcolm Elwin. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HARLES READE, like Wilkie Collins, is one of 

those Victorian writers who have been more 
popular with recent readers than with recent Critics, 
though the revival of interest in detective stories has 
brought Wilkie Collins once more into critical repute. 
We should need to-day a very different mood, a 
new interest in realism, a moral earnestness, an appe- 
tite for applied literature, such as that which swept 
over the middle classes twenty years ago, when the 
social studies of Mr. Shaw and of Mr. Galsworthy were 
everybody’s reading—to lend an extraneous interest to 
Charles Reade’s absorbing narratives. Whatever his 
defects might have been, he could tell a story; he had 
the narrative sense. As a writer still indispensable to 
any set of popular reprinted novels, he belongs to the 
day before yesterday, to that remote period in which 
a present generation may feel curiosity. If the novels 
had not been written, there would have been no 
biography of Charles Reade; but, even so, our present 
interest in his life is not primarily inspired by literary 
admiration. Reade himself was a queer, engaging, 
exasperating person; and it happens that, since he was 
not well served by his early biographers, there was 
room for a new portrait. When Mr. Malcolm Elwin 
approached his task, he publicly invited help. The 
response was good beyond expectation: letters, 
reminiscences, personal information, the loan of 
Reade’s famous manuscript notebooks reached him. 
This new biography is a new book. It will have to be 
numbered among authorities upon its subject. 

The youngest son of a country squire, coming at the 
tail-end of a large family, Charles Reade was destined 
by his Evangelical mother for Holy Orders. His elder 
brothers were in the Services or in India, and his 
mother forgot the traditional alternative to the Church, 
namely, the business of a wine-merchant. Indeed, she 
never consulted Charles, but merely remarked, with 
unconscious irony: ‘* How difficult it is for a mother 
to win the love of her sons when she has to fight against 
their inclinations!’ Besides, Charles never would 
drink wine, and this appears to be the chief surviving 
evidence for his reputation for singularity at Oxford. 
He took a third in Greats, avoided lectures, wore a 
coat of bright colour, played the fiddle and, for all his 
ungainly figure, danced. He also read widely and at 
the age of twenty-one was elected a Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, his own college. 

This Fellowship, which (on the wise old plan) pre- 
cluded him from marriage, was expected, of course, to 
be followed by his ordination. Luckily for Charles, 
there was a way out. It was possible, at Magdalen, 
to retain the Fellowship and to be called to the Bar. 
To the grief of his mother, this was the plan of Charles, 
who dreaded the backwater of Oxford in the eighteen- 
thirties, and had strong but ill-defined literary ambi- 
tions. In 1835, the year of his election at Magdalen, 
he had ‘‘ begun to make notes ’’ for the writing of 
novels and plays. That is a very important fact for the 
understanding of Charles Reade. He began his 
literary work by keeping a notebook, by filing cuttings 
from newspapers, by jotting down any kind of odd 
fact. The ‘“‘ curiosities of knowledge,” from fisher- 
men’s knots to legal procedure, attracted him. With- 
out facts he felt helpless, and even physically he had 
been helpless when a little boy. 

For the next sixteen years he published nothing— 
nothing until his first play was produced in 1851. 
Allowed to reside in London, he was lonely and he had 
never found any intellectual sympathy at home. The 
strain upon him was severe and prolonged. His early 
plays were largely failures, and there is some ground 
for agreeing with Mr. Elwin that his subsequent 
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egoism, sense of wrong, and pugnacity in controversy 
are thus explicable. He soon began to collaborate with 
Tom. Taylor in the writing or adaptation of plays, and 
to write short stories, and these were followed by his 
great successes ‘ It’s Never, Too Late to Mend,’ * The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’ and ‘ Hard Cash,’ with all 
the pamphlets and litigation (often highly public- 
spirited) that attended them. That was to be his life 
to the end; a life of activity, disappointment, success, 
and. controversy. ‘ 

Admitting, at once, his narrative skill, it is plain that 
the work of a man who started with the ideal of 
‘* fiction founded on fact ”’ belongs to applied. litera- 
ture. The state of our prisons, of our private lunatic 
asylums, would force a man into a reformist attitude 
who began at any time by accumulating information 
thereon. It is, of course, the journalistic method. Only 
the accident of a narrative setting really divides the 
novels from ‘ The Eighth Commandment,’ an equally 
brilliant defence of copyright and attack on piracy. 
Reade was a born pamphleteer, but, among novelists, 
a supreme reporter. His art of presenting a fact and 
a situation amounts to an imaginative gift, but it is 
not ‘‘fine’’ imagination. For this reason, perhaps, Reade 
is not the best subject for biography; about his life, 
as about his writings, there is an air of externalism, 
of triviality, Mr. Elwin has done his best. Information 
is clear, sifted, and abundant, but the subject seems to 
be seen through glass; and the book, despite its 
honesty and intention, rather preserves Charles Reade 
in a refrigerator, as fish or flowers are preserved in a 
block of ice, than detaches the man from his activities 
to make us feel the warm heart and the high courage 
that carried him through his chequered years. 


Osspert BURDETT 


AN ANALYSIS OF GENIUS 


Creative Mind. By C. Spearman. Contemporary 
Library of Psychology. Nisbet and Cam- 
bridge University Press. §s. 


HOUGH the title of Dr. Spearman’s latest book— 

the first in a comparatively cheap series, the 
Library of Contemporary Psychology sponsored by 
Professor Aveling—may please its prospective readers, 
they are likely to be irritated or disappointed by the 
book itself, unless they know something of Spearman’s 
methods or agree with his attitude. His ‘ Nature of 
Intelligence,’ published in 1926 and _ constantly 
referred to in the first section of his new book, was the 
climax of a constructive work continued over many 
years; and it aroused great interest, especially among 
those who felt that there must be something in Intelli- 
gence Tests, but could not believe that the thing 
arbitrarily isolated by the testers and presumptuously 
named ‘“‘ intelligence ’’ was really the quality which 
makes intelligent men intelligent. Dr. Spearman pre- 
ferred to adopt a method somewhat akin to that of 
moden physics. He introduced his now famous “‘ g’’, 
which, though he refused to define it further, proved to 
be amenable to treatment by formula as much as do 
some of the impossible symbols of physics. The great 
advantage, of course, was that qualitative laws and 
processes could be admitted: which means that 
virtually a new period opened for psychology, since 
a scientific handling of problems became possible 
which, in the methods of Behaviourists, Analysts and 
so on, lacked adequate basis. 

Dr. Spearman calls his new book ‘ Creative Mind,’ 
and the fact that he uses the word ‘‘Mind’’ rather than 
“* Spirit ’’ indicates the limitations he has deliberately 
imposed on himself. His laws, as restated here, apply, 


as he remarks, almost only to the cognitive aspect of 


4 April 1931- 
the Psyche. He therefore expressly avoids any dis- 
cussion of values. and standards, and shuns all 
metaphysical discussion, true though it may be that 
it would be out of place in a work of this character, 
For it enables him to make statements about the mind 
and lay down laws which bristle with metaphysical 
difficulties, and in any case go no further than to 
construct hypotheses which tell us nothing of either 
the meaning or the reality of the processes these hypo- 
theses are meant to describe. Creativity depends 
according to Spearman on the ‘“‘ educing of corre- 
lates’: that is the third and final stage of a pro- 
cess on the qualitative side, which, with the addition 
of six quantitative laws, constitutes the whole system 
of the mind, and to which Spearman gives the useful 
name of ‘‘ noegenesis.”’ 

He says that this is the process called intuition or 
insight, and seems to assume that his nine laws lead 
us nearer the understanding in any real sense of what 
intuition is. Captious critics might argue that these 
laws merely describe in philosophically doubtful terms, 
but do not explain; and, worse, that some of them seem 
to come perilously near the establishment of innate 
principles or even the Aristotelian and Kantian cate- 
gories. There is, of course, no reason why innate 
ideas and Kantian categories should not be a true 
description of the mind’s constitution. But consider- 
ing the philosophical disputes which have raged round 
the subjects, it is hardly enough for Dr. Spearman to 
disclaim any attempt at dealing with this aspect. 

Even if we admitted such a claim, he goes further 
than he perhaps has a right to do. His three qualita- 
tive laws, that ‘‘ a person tends to know his own 
sensations, feelings and strivings,’’ that ‘‘ when two 
or more items are given, a person may perceive them 
to be in various ways related ’’ and that ‘‘ when any 
item and a relation to it are present, then the mind 
can generate in itself another item so related,” do 
certainly, when combined with his six quantitative laws 
(one of which by the way has been called that of 
‘* primordial potencies ’’ and is concerned with, for 
instance, heredity, sleep, illness and death !), produce a 
coherent. system into which all that we can discover 
about the mind, by present methods, can be fitted. 
Surely it is a queer system which has laws of reten- 
tivity or fatigue side by side with primordial potencies, 
and leads its author to say: ‘‘ The final act must be 
referred to the third noegenetic process. We have been 
obliged to add that a complete explanation involves the 
other two, as also reproduction, emotion and sub- 
consciousness! Does the explanation demand more 
than these? The present writer finds himself forced 
to conclude that the credence in any such further 
faculty is unwarranted by any known facts whatever.” 

This is strong phrasing and is only saved from the 
possibility of dispute because the terms included cast 
so wide a net. Does it follow, because genius is cer- 
tainly manifested by the educing of correlates which 
escape the notice of others, that therefore the educing of 
correlates, even if combined with other things, is 
genius? And how does genius achieve its eduction? 
How does it subconsciously instruct its possessor in the 
relations he is to educe and the form into which he is to 
put them? Is the relation which Dr, Spearman deals 
with in his chapters on scientific discovery or behaviour 
the same as that which is educed by Shakespeare or 
Leonardo? Is it not possible, or even probable, that 
there are levels of eduction, and that the scientific, 
being that in which we are most successful at present, 
is naturally that by which we tend to judge other levels? 
Ought we not perhaps to adopt some theory like that 
of serialism, put forward by Dunne, the famous author 
of an ‘ Experiment in Time,’ which would probably 
imply that we have two or three different faculties, or 
at least varyingly differentiated expressions of some 
undifferentiated energy, and that each of these func- 


tions autonomously at a particular term of the 
series ? 
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It is unfair to bring up against Dr. Spearman objec- 
tions of which he is so fully aware. Yet it would have 
been better if he had devoted more time to the earlier 
portion of his book, had applied his principles more 
in detail and had Jeft out a good deal of the chapters 
on scientific discovery, behaviour, etc., which have a 
bearing on the problem only at its lower level. 

E. H. Gopparp 


STILL WATERS 


Collected Poems of Robert Frost. Longmans. 
15S. 


HE same experiences come to no two poets, and 
all poets, therefore, who deserve the name are 
original; their relative greatness consists not in their 
originality, but in the nature and variation of their 
experiences. Judged by that rule Robert Frost can 
hardly be called a great poet (how many can, after 
all?). His experiences will strike the critical reader 
as having been valuable enough and felt to the depths 
of his being, but their variation is not wide or their 
nature anything but quiet and level. If Frost be com- 
ed, for instance, with Wordsworth, it becomes 
evident that he hears something of the still, sad music 
of humanity and feels a kinship with nature, but does 
not experience in it that 
sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


and so on to the end of a famous passage. His 
manner Of observation and the use to which he puts 
it is exemplified, to take a short and quotable poem, 
in ‘ Dust of Snow ’: 

The way a crow 

Shook down on me 

The dust of snow 

From a hemlock tree. 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


In things or situations of beauty he is constantly 
seeing analogies with human problems or behaviour. 
The way he does this is intellectual but uncrabbed, 
as in the poem quoted, or, better still, in those good 
but longer poems ‘ For Once, Then, Something,’ ‘ The 
Birches ’ and ‘ On a Tree Fallen Across the Road.’ 
Men and women and the still sadness and half-sad 
comforts of their existence are seldom, if ever, absent 
from his work. They fill many of his long blank-verse 
poems in most of which he shows himself a subtle 
observer of men and women who are not typical but 
individual in every dimension. The environment of his 
verse—the New England of the old dwindling American 
stock, the stiff soil and lonely or deserted farmsteads— 
has decided, or at least enforced its tone, though one 
can feel here and there a deep regret which is perhaps 
wrung from him, in spite of its fruits, by this localiza- 
tion of place and mood. Consider, for instance, ‘ The 
Road Not Taken ’ 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveller, long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth ; 


Then took the other as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 

Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 

Somewhere ages and ages hence; 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 

I took the one less travelled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 
Behind the charm of this and behind poem after poem 
there is an emotional depth which does not always 
give itself to a first or second reading. The simplicity 
of his verse and his quiet, gentle irony, or humour 
rather, for it has not always the blade of irony, are 
apt to keep it concealed. 

In technique—and this again might escape the casual 
tourist—few of his contemporaries are more expert. 
In some ways, but only on the surface, he may seem 
like Crabbe (who had, of course, none of his lyrical 
power). His blank verse is even and slow and 
unexcited, his manner conversational, but he very 
seldom drops into the literal, matter-of-fact absurdity 
of bad Crabbe or bad Wordsworth. In long or short, 
in ‘ Dust of Snow ’ or ‘ The Death of the Hired Man,’ 
that masterpiece of his peculiar genre, the same virtues 
are evident of stern control and a slow, steady progress 
from the first idea to the ultimate version. 

Taking this book all in all, I think it the most impor- 
tant poet’s collection which has appeared for several 
years, It is rare to find three hundred and fifty pages of 
verse so consistently good from cover to cover. It is 
rarer still that a nature poet is so unliterary in the sense 
that he is free from the stale influences of tradition. 
For that reason alone I should put Robert Frost far 
above his only rival on this side of the Atlantic, who 
is, of course, Mr. Edmund Blunden; and I am certain 
that his poetry deserves, and in the fullness of time 
will earn, wide and affectionate reading. 

GRIGSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Giant of the Western World. By Francis 
Miller and Helen Hill. Dent. tos. 6d. 


THIS is one of those pseudo-serious books in which 
the United States delights, but which makes the ordin- 
ary educated European despair of the future of Anglo- 
Saxon America. The object of the present volume is to 
prove that a ‘‘ North Atlantic civilization ’’ is in pro- 
cess of formation, and this conclusion is eventually 
reached after some two hundred pages devoted to a 
very shallow analysis of world conditions. What the 
authors forget, like nearly all their compatriots, is that 
the end which they would welcome bears a very close 
resemblance to what most of us imagine Hell to be like, 
with culture of the Yankee brand turned out on the 
same principle that Mr. Ford produces his motor-cars. 
Whether Mr. Miller and Miss Hill are quite so sure 
now of the inevitable Americanization of Europe it 
would be interesting to know, but if they are, they can 
be recommended, in the inimitable slang of their native 
land, ‘‘ to guess again.’’ 


Theories of Population from Raleigh to Arthur 
Young. By James Bonar. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


MR. BONAR’S book does not deal with the problem 
of population to-day; it concerns the thoughts and 
theories of leading men of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on the subject. Clearly, the 
question was then very different, the problem much less 
urgent than it is now. There was no census of this 
country taken before 1801, but John Graunt, the 
statistician, writing in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, supposes a population of 6,440,000. In the 
two centuries to which Mr. Bonar’s study is confined, 
the problem of population was to the seventeenth 
century a problem of room, to the eighteenth of food. 
Unfortunately, the style of the early writers on demo- 
graphy leaves everything to be desired. Their works 
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are voluminous concerns. They are fond of filling 
folios and quartos, and evidently preferred length to 
logic and verbosity to cogency. As Mr. Bonar 
observes, ‘‘ many of them in the seventeenth century 
seem to have no medium between the very short 
aphorism, which is a conclusion without a reason, and 
the long oration, which may be equally dogmatic.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bonar has marshalled his material 
well, and shows the contributions made to the infant 
science of population by such writers as Bacon, Harring- 
ton, Graunt, Halley, Hume and others, down to Arthur 
Young. The pioneer work of Malthus, who first gave 
order and coherence to a mass of disconnected and 
irrelevant facts, scarcely comes within the scope of the 
book. Indeed, the volume closes just when it is 
beginning to be interesting. 


Unpublished Letters from the Collection of John 
Wild. (First Series.) Edited by R. N. Carew 
Hunt. Allan. 6s. 


BETWEEN the years 1815 and 1855, John Wild, 
of Clapham Lodge, Surrey, was a collector of auto- 
graphs, and at his death the letters he had collected 
filled thirty-nine ‘‘ Grangerized ’’ volumes. This great 
collection, having been kept under lock and key for 
three-quarters of a century, has now passed into the 
hands of Mr. Carew Hunt, John Wild’s grandson, who 
here gives us a selection from the hitherto unpublished 
letters. Though none, perhaps, is of the first import- 
ance, there is not a letter in this series that one would 
wish away, and many of them do give us just that 
satisfaction which Browning indicated in ‘‘ did you 
once see Shelley plain?” Shelley, indeed, is represented 
in a note to a bookseller suggesting the purchase of 
£100 worth of books on a post obit for £250. Mar- 
vell and Wren, Gay, Pope, Sterne, Wilkes, Crabbe, 
Byron, Moore, Vesalius, Voltaire, Linnaeus, Goethe 
and Herder are among those represented. There are 
several letters from Queen Caroline, and one from 
Henry Quatre. We have a Burke ‘“‘ on potatoes,”’ a 
crisp reference to Gyfford by ‘‘ Peter Pindar,” and a 
letter from Kirke White to a London bookseller 
offering an epic at a moderate figure. The most 
important letters are those by Wilkes, as they show 
him in an unusually serious mood. Mr. Hunt intro- 
duces the series with appropriate notes. 


Jeb Stuart. By John {W. Thomason, Jnr. 
Scribner’s. 15s. 


THIS is a stirring story of the Civil War, with for its 
central figure General J. E. B. Stuart, the dashing 
cavalry leader of whom innumerable exploits are related, 
his ride round McClellan being the most famous. A 
good deal of a poseur, Stuart was none the less a fine 
soldier and a great scout. Lee said of him that he never 
brought false information. But like another great 
cavalry leader, Prince Rupert, he was apt to overdo the 
dash. Thus his ride round McClellan, while a mar- 
vellous achievement, was perhaps as harmless as it was 
useful. Stuart had all the information required early 
in the ride, and if he had brought it back swiftly, with- 
out advertising the fact that he had it by his spectacular 
crossing of McClellan’s line of supply, he would not, 
as Captain Thomason points out, have awakened 
McClellan’s careful mind to the consideration of a safer 
base. However, the moral effect was enormous; and 
it may be that dash at that moment was as important 
as uninspiring efficiency. There is a passage in one 
of Stuart’s letters to his wife which shouts of the spirit 
of the South. He writes: ‘‘If you had seen your 
husband you would have been proud of him. I was 
not out of fire the whole day.’’ Captain Thomason has 
a great story to tell and has told it with spirit. 
Incidentally he gives us a description of the affair of 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry not as complimentary to 
Brown as are the northern versions. The book is 


illustrated with many spirited pen sketches by the 
author. 


ART NOTES 
MODERN SWEDISH ART 


By ApDrRIAN Bury 


HE exhibition of Swedish Industrial Art at 

Dorland House is variously interesting. In the 
: first place it proves a high standard of taste 
in Sweden in regard to furniture and decoration 
Secondly, it shows that artists, designers, cabinet. 
makers and bookbinders can be modern without being 
ridiculous or eccentric and, most important of all 
without being too expensive. ' 

The cult of the antique in this country is due to 
some extent to the poor quality and lack of variety 
in new productions. Who would not prefer a Chip. 
pendale table to some cranky modern piece when the 
price is the same? 

Why a thing that is in daily use should not be 
beautiful is a mystery to everybody who has made 
a study of furniture before the worst periods of the 
nineteenth century filled our homes with monstrosities, 
_ If some of the show pieces at this exhibition are 
in the eighteenth-century tradition, there are many 
simpler exhibits which express the new tendencies of 
domestic living. While austere to the point of 
puritanism, there are small chairs, cabinets and mir- 
rors which are most pleasing to the eye, and charm 
us as much in the perfection of craftsmanship, colour 
and suitability for their purpose. The exhibit num- 
bered 49, two armchairs for a lounge, is an excellent 
combination of the utilitarian with the esthetic, 
Such furniture and the little chest of drawers, num- 
bered 50, are obviously designed for a small room. 
The chest is completely devoid of ornament, but that 
does not detract from its beauty. It pretends to be 
nothing more than an exquisitely made box on a 
stand, but the design is so adequate and sincere that 
the effect could not be bettered. 

As a contrast to these austerities, there are a 
number of modern rugs which would give colour 
and distinction to any room. Like the furniture, they 
are planned by artists who have an eye for harmony 
and balance. All floor decoration should be ‘‘ seen 
and not heard,’’ and the Swedish textile workers are 
conspicuously successful in weaving quiet patterns 
in appropriate colours. 

The secret behind this Industrial Art is that the 
factories are obviously under the direction, as far 
as creative work is concerned, of skilled designers 
and architects, men and women who understand 
shapes, patterns and tints. Working in conjunction 
with the commercial mind they have helped to popu- 
larize beautiful but useful articles. Though it may 
be easier in Sweden, where the population is much 
smaller than in this country, to bring about such a 
renaissance of good taste, it would be a good thing 
if more of our industrialists could use artists to de- 
sign the hundred and one utilitarian objects needed 
for the home. 


THE RUSSIAN GROUP 

The little collection of paintings at 20a Berkeley 
Street is not without merit. Excepting the designs 
for costume by Mr. Mollo, it does not show any 
particularly national characteristics. 

We are confronted with a variety of styles in which 
colour predominates over form. The most notable 
pictures are some views of London by Mr. Sozonov. 
This artist has a sprightly style in tempera, and @ 
talent for expressing essentials. If he would take 4 
little more trouble with his drawing, his work would 
gain in force and character. The only figure 
draughtsman of any power in this exhibition is Mr. 
Michel Sevier, whose illustrations for Cog d’Or, 
though purely decorative and minute, show that de- 
spite his modern tendencies, he bases his style upon 
knowledge and not upon la blague. 
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THE ‘“‘ SATURDAY ” ‘COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXVI 


The Sonnet, though Italian in origin, has been suc- 
cessfully transplanted into English soil, and three 
centuries of prosperous cultivation are _ sufficient 
demonstration that it has taken kindly to the language 
of its adoption. Not even the recent popularity of free 
yerse has dethroned it from the affection of the poets, 
who love it perhaps the more because our tongue, being 
less flexible than the Italian, makes it peculiarly diffi- 
cult to bring to perfection. 

The SatuRDAY REVIEW offers a First Prize of Seven 
Guineas, a Second Prize of Four Guineas, and a Third 
Prize of Two Guineas, for the three best Sonnets sub- 
mitted. (Should any competitors so desire, a Sonnet- 
Sequence may be submitted. The sequence may be of 
any length, but only one prize will be given to each 
competitor. ) 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
The poems must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The SaruRDAY REVIEW can accept no responsibility 
for MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

The closing date for these Competitions will be 
Monday, June 22, and it is hoped to announce the 
results in July. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXIVsB 


B. The SaturpAy REviEw offers a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea, 
for the best Nursery Rhyme suited to a modern child 
in a modern nursery. 


JUDGE’S, REPORT 


As I ceased to be a child some time ago, I have asked 
my son Michael to act as assessor with me for this com- 
petition, He has given me his opinions frankly and 
fully, and everybody will, of course, admit that a child 
is nowadays alone fit to pronounce on what is suited 
toachild. At first, | had meant to give a prize to Willy 
Winkey, for a rhyme about an infant with complexes 
and urges who lived in a cubistic nursery, but, as 
Michael calls it ‘‘ Rot,’ I have had to change my 
mind. The two guineas, he says, must reward Oisin’s 
effort, ‘‘ because it’s the funniest, and nursery rhymes 
are meant to make people laugh.’’ Of my timid objec- 
tion that Oisin is not notably modern, he takes small 
notice, and I fancy he is right. He has found what he 
considers. a great. work of art, and a great work of art 
must be for ever madern. To J. C. van Noorden I am 
allowed to give the half a guinea, less for the sake of 
his vitamins than because his lines recall the classic 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence.’ Also, I may make honour- 
able mention of Damon and Windrill, both of whom 
have written rhymes about that very primitive animal, 
the kangaroo. In the end, Michael forces me to con- 
clude that the modern, as distinct from the ancient, 
child is merely a journalistic fabrication. For which 
piece of knowledge I shall gladly pay him the sixpence 
he demands as fee for helping in my judicial labours. 


FIRST PRIZE | 


Children have a curious habit, 
Said the Rabbit, yes, it’s funny. 
They describe us all as Bunny ; 
Said the Rabbit, yes, it’s funny. 


Hearing them, the great Alsatian 
Growled about his own vexation; 

With my size and splendour, now how 
Do they dare to call me Bow-wow? 


Roared the angry Bull, but look how 
I am always called a Moo-cow. 

Me! as fierce as any Fiji, 

Sighed the Horse, and I’m a Gee-gee. 


Purred the Cat, the Siamese one. 

Well, perhaps they mean to please one. 
Still it hurts, when little Lucy 

Talks of Me as Pretty Pussy. 


But the Goat kept very quiet, 
Fearing jealousy and riot, 

Still she thought, Miss Mary-Annie 
Calls her Nurse and me, both Nanny. 


And their Billies and their Biddies— 
Like my own—they call ’em Kiddies. 
On the whole I’m rather flattered, 
Smirked the Goat. 

As if it mattered ! 


SECOND PRIZE 
Sing a song of vitamins, 
A, B, C and D; 
Four and twenty carrots, raw, 
All for lunch and tea. 
When the stuff was mixed and served, 
The dog was taken bad; 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To put before your dad? 
Dad was in his airyplane 
Bobbing high and low, 
Mummy in her Chevrolay 
Rushing to and fro, 
Cook in the laboratory 
X-raying the clothes, 
When up shot a microbe, 
And nipped off her nose. 


OIsIN 


J. C. van Noorpen 


RECORDS 
BY POST 


We hold the finest 
stocks of 
ENGLISH & 
FOREIGN 
CLASSICAL 
RECORDS 
and send all orders 
by return, postage 
paid in full, on ten 
shillings’ worth or 
more, Every record 
perfect, steel 
needles used. Send 
for a copy of the 


monthly letter—an 
unbiased critique on 
the new r 


Have you heard an EMG 


HAND-MADE Gramophone 

If not, and you are a critical 
listener, or you do not believe a 
gramophone, and a non-electrical 
one at that, can give a perfect 
illusion of any recorded music, 
do hear one as soon as you can. 
We promise you a new ex- 
perience. 

It may be a little trouble to hear 
an EM G for we have no dealers, 
we supply direct to the individual 
customer—but every owner is an 
enthusiast—there is probably one 
near you, and he will let you 
hear his gramophone with 
pleasure. Demonstrations at 
Grape Street at any time of 
course. 
EMG Hand-made gramophones 
cost from 12 guineas to £48. 
Musicians and critics are very 
enthusiastic about the EM G. It 
demonstrates the supremacy of 
hand-craftsmanship in a remark- 
able way—and costs no more for 
infinitely better results! To hear 
more about it send for details to 


EMG 
HAND - MADE 
GRAMOPHONES 
Ltd. 

11 GRAPE STREET, NEW 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
(Behind the Princes Theatre) 
Telephone : Temple Bar 6458 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITION XXIlls FIRST PRIZE 

Sleep well, my Love! Nor think on me 
Whene’er thy Mistress hovers near. 

But when, as soon she will, she leaves thee lone, 


B. The Saturpay Review offers two prizes, of a 
Guinea and a Half and Half a Guinea, for the = 
Epitaph composed. either by a woman who loved a 
husband that did not love her, or by a husband who To. 

Remember, I am here! 
loved a wife that did not love him. ; 

The epitaph should not be more than ro lines in Rest, dear my Heart! And when again 
length, and may be melancholy, ironic, resigned, pious, Thy spirit takes on mortal guise, 
or even comic in character. ” Pray that my time may also be fulfilled ! 
For in thy wondrous eyes 

My single joy still lies ! 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


The epitaphs on unloving wives outnumbered those SECOND PRIZE 
on unloving husbands by more than two to one, From I loved my wife. She tolerated me. 
the evidence before me, I may, therefore, deduce that, Death claimed her for his own, 
while man has more genius than has woman for Let my heart her memorial be, 
bestowal of married love, woman is yet more lovable For it is turned to stone. 
than man. Viewing the problem from another angle, Ex Uno 
I can also say that the in debate no 
a feminine prerogative. e comic epitaphs were o 
poor wo iho onveaiine of piety as rare as I had NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
expected them to be, and irony rarer than I had antici- (H.M.V.) 
pated. A good many competitors did, on the other | B. 3748. ‘ Believe Me, If All those Endearing Young 
hand, strike some rather fine notes of pathos, and the Charms’; ‘ Down in the Forest’ (Ronald). 
hope of better things in a Kingdom of Heaven where Cedric Sharpe Sextet. ‘ 
there would be marrying and giving in marriage | D.A. 1139. ‘Chanson Louis XIII’ (Couperin, arr, 
recurred frequently. | Among widows who won my Kreisler). Fritz Kreisler. Piano accomp. by 
sympathy, Gertrude Pitt, Bluebird, Norah Butterfield, Michael Raucheisen; ‘ La Precieuse ’ (Couperin, 
Lillian and Emily Davis deserve mention. Ciel and Mi Pace oe nog Kreisler. Piano accomp. by 
W. G. are widowers with whom I commiserate. First ‘ : , 
prize, however, must be awarded to Jane Doe, who has C. 8. te ee eee ee 


Opera Orchestra Covent Garden. (2 sides.) 
combined extravagant generosity of sentiment with | ©, 2015. Useful Everyday Phrases. In English-French. 
sedateness in phrasing, and second prize to Ex Uno Talking. Mr. Rex Palmer. Monsieur E. M. 


for having reduced dishevelled grief to neatness. Stephen. (2 parts.) 


Jane Dog 


WE INDIANS UNKNOWN LANDS 
| The Passing of a Great Race BLAS$CO IBANEZ 


by Author of 
BIG CHIEF ‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ 


WHITE HORSE EAGLE A Story of Columbus. 
last of the great Indian Chiefs THE HUNTERSTONE OUTRAGE 


A real contribution to history. sELDON TRUSS 
White Horse Eagle was born in Author of ‘Gallows Bait, etc 
1822, he is still alive. He speaks a ge 

of Queen Victoria, Bismarck, “Your holiday enjoyment will virtually 
Abraham Lincoln, and many begin with the reading of its first 
others. When we read the story chapter... . a first-class thriller.” — 

of his youth and manhood on the Evening Standard. 


plains, we feel we are catching the 
melody of the Wild West before THE EMBASSY MURDER 


it disappeared in the mist of the ARTHUR HODGES 
ae Author of ‘The Essential Thing,’ etc. 
Portrait 10s. 6d. net 75. 6d. net each. 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXII 


HipDEN QuoTaTION ” 
By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Saturpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 

name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
“ Cross Word” and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, SaTuRDAY Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


The following numbers form a quotation from a modern 


author, viz. : 
13, 7, 53a, 30a, 31, 36, 
40, 53d, 53a, 51, 43d, 4, 10; 
56, 11, 9, 35a, 53d, 47d, 
56, 25d, 9, 25a, 37, 64. 


The clues to some of these words are missing. 


QUOTATION AND REFERENCE, 


Across. CLUES. 

1. Verbose result from the introduction of a female fairy. 
18. The way the sailor went from sea. 

16. American mink. 

and 18. Nurse putting the hood of the pram up when 
a shower threatens is a common example. 

South African camp with the end of 11. 

“* Peace is a very apoplexy, ; mulled, deaf, sleepy.’’ 
Unhyphenated half of an American squirrel-monkey. 
Apostrophize an insect to dance backwards. 


Be to! 
See 49. 
“If the conventional Cherub could ever grow up and be 
he might be a portrait of ’’ me. 
@ passionate shepherd promised love silver dishes 
her this. 
usks. 


“He keeps a parlour boarder of a pig, that in the college 
eat and fro, and picketh up the ———s’ bs 


Wrote the ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ 

Spoken in the Western Highlands before 33. 

The timber part of this won’t rot easily even if it is wet 

through. 

“And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue; 
As he her wronged innocence did ve" 


This and 53d reversed make a town in Norway, not to 
say four! 


A river in Cumberland. 
Most friendship is this, says the bard. 
Stuff me with 3 reversed for a curb, or with 27 reversed 
for a gutter. 
and 52. Standard of baldness. 
‘Sweet to the gay of —— is Summer’s smile, 
as the wild music of the laughing Spring.” 


SSRESES 


£8 S85 & FS 


60. Half of nine. 

62. This was lost in Libya but has been found again. 

63. District. Adorn the trapped letters with 39 reversed. 

64. Alone in Shakespeare I am the whole. 

Down. 

1. The Host perceived that Julia in boy’s clothes was not 
this, though he didn’t use this word. 

2. This hurts when it comes after 26. 

3. See 49. 

4. ‘“‘ Sweet village! sports like these, with ——— succession, 
taught ev’n toil to please.” 

5. Acclimatize. 

6. The chart of this puzzle is a this and 48. 

7. “*To vouch this, is no proof, without more wider and 
more ———+ test.” 

8 rev. Lively insect that conceals the coming season under a 
fishy name. 

10. ‘ Art thou poor, hast thou golden slumbers? 

Oh, sweet or 

11. This emotion is not compatible with the next. 

12. Laodiceans were accused of this. 

14. This donkey will turn red and yellow if confused. 

15. Dreadful. 

20 and 45. Vomiting. 

21. The Tartar’s painted bow was this. 


Man does this as he gets on in years. 
A seventeenth-century collar. 

See 6. 

See 44a. 


. I and 55 are good for an embrace according to Spenser. 
61 and 58. External occipital protuberances. 


22. Turn aside or climb the road uphill. 

26. See 2. 

30. ‘“‘ And many a holy text around she strews 

That teach the rustic moralist to ———.”’ 

33. See 39. 

35, 59 and 57. Looking back on them these are decisive 
moments. 

38. You expect to find this at a fair. 

41. River in 

42. Cows 

44. 

47. 

48. 

53. 

54 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XX 


Llelaly lalelols lula 
ali alc 
olm|s 
NEE|LN Ai ELHI\A 
TETIOlH ols 
WI 
DIE 
QUOTATION. 


“‘ Love pardons the unpardonable past : 
Love in a dominant embrace holds fast 
His frailer self, and saves without her will.’’ 
Christina G. Rossetti, ‘ Later Life’ 


NOTES. 
Across, Down. 
’ 4. Ill ‘ Henry VI,’ I, 4. 1. I ‘ Henry IV,’ II, 4. 
17. Longfellow, ‘Leap of 2. Anagram. 
Roushan Beg.’ 3. II ‘ Henry VI,’ IV, 8. 
19. Anagram. 5. Vare. 
25. Two meanings. 6. ‘Hamlet,’ I, 2 (giving 
26. Ensear. leave to go). 
27. Hership. 9. Adansonia. 
29. N, symbol for 90. S, for 16. R. Browning, ‘ Garden 
70 and L, for 50. Fancies.’ 
30. Doe-skin. 23. Leet. 
31. Half equals ‘“‘ moiety.” 34. Shame (verb). 
32. ‘ As You Like It,’ II], 5. 36. Miocene, 
33. R. Br’g, ‘ Up at a Villa.’ 39. Reveille. 
37. ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ II, 2. 40. i.e., ‘* neep ’’ reversed. 
42, Willyard. 42. Ballads, ‘ First 
43. Trug. Lord’s Song.’ 
50. C(orb)s. 45. Shauchle. 
53. J. E. Flecker, ‘ Gates of 53. Foment. 
Damascus.’ 54 and 55. Sell. 
57. ‘ Macbeth,’ II, 3(since the 56 and 55. ‘‘I do not like 


was “ within ”’). thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot 


tell.” 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XX 
The winner is Mrs. Wilson Frazer, 6 Col Gardens, Dulwich, 
S.E.21, who has chosen for her prize ‘ Rambles in Britain’s 
Birdland,’ by Oliver G. Pike. (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enciosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic’ and addressed to 
Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 

.C.2, 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 470 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, April 9) 


‘* ATTEMPTS ”’ BY MEN WHO DIFFERED, O HOW GREATLY! 
OnE A MERE CLERK AND CNE A CourTIER STATELY, 
IN ALL THEIR WAYS AND THOUGHTS THE POLES ASUNDER ; 
THEIR WRITTEN WORKS LIVE TO EXCITE OUR WONDER, 


By Cceur-de-Lion wielded in the fray; 

While this men fought with at a later day. 
Used in the Middle Kingdom when they dine. 
Behead a shop where men sip Spanish wine. 

Old English word for bunch of garden-flowers, 
She dared to traffic with the Stygian powers. 
Reject one-half of book by Moses written. 
Mixed drink much called for in the south of Britain. 
Ran wild in forests in the days of old. 

Stood by the shepherds watching o’er their fold. 
A summary at either end now lop. 

In Spain the traveller sees its jagged top. 


BE 


Solution of Acrostic No. 468 


K ilmarno Ck?! 1 The first edition of Robert Burns's 
Y ester-yea R? poems was published here in 1796. 
L a Ir The town possesses an elaborate 
E maciatio N monument to Scotland's great poet, 
S aturnali A and a valuable museum of relics of 
O rpingto N him. 

F ranti Cc 2 “Ou sont les neiges d’antan?”— 
B andan A Villon. ‘‘ Where are the snows of 
U hla N yester-year?’’ And see “ Hans Breit. 
> Abard mann’s Party,”’ by C. G. Leland :— 
E lectric-ee Vhere ish de 


himmelstrahlende 


shtar of 
De r de shpirit’s light? 
All goned afay mit de Fem 
Afay in de ewigkeit! 
3 The Gymnotus (i.e., naked-back) js 
the most powerful of the electric 


Acrostic No. 468.—The winner is ‘* A. E,’’ Miss Arro 
7 Kings Mansions, Lawrence Street, Chelsea, S.W.3, who has 
selected as her prize ‘ The Gardener’s Year,’ by Karel Capek, 
published by Allen and Unwin and reviewed in our columns on 
March 21. One other competitor chose this book, seventeen 
named ‘ Sheridan: A Ghost Story,’ eight ‘ The Historic Jesus,’ 
eight ‘ Chorus to Adventurers,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ali, E. Barrett, Bimbo, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bobs, Boote, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boris, Boskerris, Mrs, 
Robt. Brown, Buns, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, 
C. C. J., J. Chambers, Clam, Maud Crowther, D. L., Cyril E. 
Ford, Fossil, Gay, Gean, T, Hartland, Miss E. Hearnden, Iago, 
Jeff, Mrs. Lole, Madge, Martha, Met, George W. Miller, 
M. Milne, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
Rabbits, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Tyro, H. M. 
Vaughan, C. J. Warden. 

One Licot Wronc.—Bolo, Charles G. Box, J. Fincham, 
Glamis, Lilian, Peggotty, Rand, Rho Kappa, Shrub. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Farsdon, Gerry, Penelope, Mrs. Ross. 
All others more. 

Light 11 baffled 9 solvers; Light 7, 6; Light 2, 4; Lights 1 
and 8, 1. 

Acrostic No. 467.—Correct: Cyril E. Ford. Two Lights 
wrong: Boris, C. C. J. 
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thousand years if he chooses.’’ 


the fullness of life. 


THE THEIRON METHOD 


| E can continue indefinitely so long as certain simple conditions are fulfilled. This 
«fact has been proved by Dr. Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute. Scientific proof 
exists that the process of decay, which we call old-age, has nothing to do with years. 


Aw scientist of repute has recently said: ‘‘ Before the end of this century, 
science will have found methods by which a man may live upon this earth for a 
Dr. Voronoff, the authority on rejuvenation, writes: 
‘** Our bodily cells can live for ever... . The time is coming when we will allow 
ourselves to die only when we are tired of living.” 


HESE statements show the trend of Scientific thought towards longevity. While we 
do not indulge in dreams of living a colossal age, we have come to recognise the 
feasibility of extending, man’s allotted span by thirty to fifty years. 


emis fide together with the full enjoyment of mental and physical activity, is ‘only 
one of the objectives of THE THEIRON METHOD, the most far-reaching SYSTEM 
of PHYSICAL REGENERATION and REJUVENATION and mental REVITALISATION 
which has ever been evolved! It is radically different from anything previously attempted 
in its approach to the problems of (1) increasing the length of life and (2) of increasing 


HE THEIRON METHOD not only tells you precisely and exactly how you can live 
longer, but also how you can achieve physical and nervous health, and through them 
happiness in a measure beyond your wildest dreams. 
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Lombard Street, Tuesday 


HE enormous interest which was shown last 
| week in the two great horse races, and the vast 
number of tickets that were sold for the Irish 
Sweepstake, affords further evidence that the love of 
speculation remains one of our national characteristics. 
It does not come within the scope of these notes 
to deal with the farcical position which arose from 
the official declaration that to sell Irish Sweepstake 
tickets in this country was illegal, while the list of 
prize-winners showed a large proportion of the ticket- 
holders resided in this country. It is felt, however, 
to be most unfortunate that this desire to speculate 
is not diverted in a direction which would be helpful 
to the State, and this quite easily could be achieved. 

It has been suggested in these notes in the past 
that a British Government issue of Premium Bonds 
would prove an overwhelming success. One realizes 
the objections that existed in the past to this class 
of issue, but it is believed that the grounds for the 
majority of these objections no longer exist. 

Let us assume that the British Government made an 
issue of Premium Bonds with a nominal value of £1, 
£10 and £100, carrying interest at the rate of 2} per 
cent., redeemable at a fixed date at par, participating 
every year in drawings for substantial prizes to a 
total equivalent to one per cent. of the issue. What 
would be the result? The subscription would be 
enormous. Not merely would investors in this country 
participate, but applications for bonds would come 
from every corner of the world. As far as the investor 
in this country was concerned, the small man would, 
if the bond series were on sale at the Post Office, 
save money with the object of increasing his holding, 
so as to enhance his chances of participating in the 
prizes. This would not be encouraging gambling—it 
would be encouraging thrift. Further, at present, 
too many members of the community, if they wish to 
speculate, can only do so by accepting the offer of 
shares, or in pools, or in doubtful financial schemes 
from outside stockbrokers and sharepushers, the 
result of which leads to the investor losing all the 
money he has staked. Had such people the oppor- 
tunity of putting part of their savings into a Premium 
Bond issue, it is suggested that they would ignore to 
a far greater extent than to-day the alluring offers 
they receive from those who trade on the national 
desire to speculate. 

From the point of view of the taxpayer, he should 
gain real benefit from such a scheme, inasmuch as 
it would materially reduce the annual charge for the 
service of the national debt. Objections to such an 
issue are out of date. In view of the facilities that exist 
to-day to back horses and dogs, and that the Govern- 
ment recognizes the totalisator, it is incredible why 
the short step to Premium Bonds is not taken. It is 
possible that in the next few months public clamour 
will lead to legalization of sweepstakes, a percentage 
of which will be devoted to charitable objects. Surely 
the British taxpayer, heavily burdened as he is, comes 
under the category of charities to be assisted, and 
if for no other reason, the question of Premium Bonds 
should again receive very serious consideration. 


MORRIS MOTORS 


Despite last year’s depression, the report of Morris 
Motors Limited for 1930 shows an increase of some 


418,000 in net profits at £1,303,308—a result which 
reflects the greatest credit on Sir William Morris, 
the Chairman and Managing Director of the company, 
and his fellow directors, and emphasizes the fact that 
the low-priced car is to-day a necessity. As in the 
previous year, a dividend of 10 per cent. free of income 
tax is paid on the ordinary shares. The finances of 
this company, since its registration in 1926, have 
been handled on a particularly sound and conservative 
basis. A reserve fund of £2,000,000 has been built 
up, while in addition there is a reserve for contin- 
gencies of £517,020. The question of goodwill has 
also not been overlooked, and during the past two 
years this item has been written down by over 
1,000,000 and now stands at the reduced figure of 
£600,000. The ordinary shares of the company are 
privately held, but the 74 per cent. preference shares 
are dealt in on the Stock Exchange and, in their class, 
appear to be an attractive holding at the present level. 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES 


In view of the increased profits earned for the year 
ended January 31 last by the Provincial Cinemato- 
graph Theatres Limited, it would appear that the 
7% per cent. ‘‘ A’ and “‘ B” preference shares are 
standing at attractively low levels, while the 7} per 
cent. cumulative participating preferred ordinary 
shares of £1 seem to possess speculative possibilities. 
It will probably be remembered that the 1,000,000 
ordinary shares of ros. of this company are held by 
the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, which con- 
trols the company. While shareholders have been 
warned that, owing to general conditions, the picture- 
exhibiting industry is now passing through difficult 
days, taking the long view, it would appear that 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres shares are not 
overvalued at current levels. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. 


The report of the Cunard Steamship Company for 
1930 came as a severe shock to the Stock Exchange. 
The prior announcement that no dividend on the 
ordinary shares was to be paid was deemed very dis- 
appointing, but, even so, the substantial falling off in 
profits had not been anticipated. Holders of Cunard 
ordinary shares have some comfort in the fact that their 
company in the past has been very ably managed, and 
it is believed that the directors have always made 
adequate allowance for depreciation. In these circum- 
stances, given any recovery in world conditions, the 
Cunard Company should quickly regain their past 
revenue-earning capacity. 


KREUGER & TOLL 


In the course of the next few weeks the report 
of the Kreuger and Toll Company for the year 1930 
will be issued. It is believed that this will show that 
the company has earned a materially increased revenue 
as compared with the previous year, and although 
it is possible that the directors may not deem it 
expedient to increase the dividend, it is felt that 
holders of these shares would be ill-advised not to 
retain their interest at all events until after the report 
is issued. 

Taurus 
COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the following 
meetings : Odhams Press, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds £38,992.900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street. E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 


Imperial Chemical 


4 April 1931 


Industries, Limited 


Satisfactory Results Despite World Conditions 


THE DYESTUFFS AND FERTILISER INDUSTRIES 


The Fourth Annual General Meeting of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, was held on Tuesday last, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, London, S.W. - 

Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (the Chairman), after referring 
to the loss they had sustained through the deaths of Lord Melchett 
(the late Chairman) and the Earl of Birkenhead and the appoint- 
ment of himself as Chairman of the company, said that during the 
past few months there had been so much discussion of the pre- 
sent depression that one might be inclined to take it as read. 
Their trading results, however, were but a reflection of the con- 
ditions of trade which they had experienced, and he must there- 
fore ask shareholders to bear with him while he laid before them 
one or two figures which marked out the severity of the present 
industrial crisis. | Comparing 1930 with 1929, the volume of 
physical production showed a decrease in the United Kingdom 
of 8 per cent., in Germany 16 per cent., Canada 14 per cent., and 
the United States of 17 per cent., while most other 
industrial countries had had similar falls. The major part of 
that slowing down of industrial activity was due to a diminution 
in the export trades. Expressed in monetary values, the United 
Kingdom showed a fall of 22 per cent., France 15 per cent., 
Germany 11 per cent., Italy 19 per cent., and the United States 
nearly 26 per cent. Even eliminating the effects of the change in 
the price level, British exports had fallen by over 18 per cent. 
So long as Great Britain was dependent upon her export trade, 
any given percentage fall in its volume was much more damag- 
ing to her than a similar percentage fall was to France or Ger- 
many or the United States. 


DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT 


The shrinkage in the volume of production had necessarily 
brought with it a decline in the volume of employment. Taking 
the latest figures and comparing them with the position twelve 
months before, unemployment had increased in this country by 
72 per cent., in Germany by 48 per cent., in Italy by 55 per cent., 
in Canada by 49 per cent., in Australia by 81 per cent., and in the 
United States by 149 per cent. Those figures proved without 
question how world-wide the depression was. It had been 
accompanied by a rapid fall in the wholesale price level of 
primary commodities. 

The products which their companies manufactured were largely 
what might be termed secondary commodities. That was to say, 
they were not consumed by the general public as such, but formed 
part of the raw materials of a large number of other industries. 
Their chief effort was devoted to the dual task of ensuring that 
their products were of the highest quality thoroughly fitted to 
perform the specific services required of them and that in their 
production the utmost economy and efficiency were practised. 


THE DYESTUFFS INDUSTRY 


Since they met last year the Dyestuffs Act had been renewed 
until December 31, 1931. He felt that in taking that action 
Parliament had acted very wisely. The dyestuffs. industry, 
although neither large in respect of its turnover, nor particularly 
remunerative to those engaged in it, rendered a great national 
service, and he hoped that nothing would be done to hinder its 
continued development in this country. For that reason he 
regretted that the suggestion of the further enquiry proposed in 
Parliament had not been adopted by H.M. Government. It was 
a step they would have welcomed; one from which they had 
nothing to fear. When State protection or direct encouragement 
was given to a particular industry, the fullest disclosure of the 
essential facts was in every way desirable. 

World competition last year had been severe, but he 
believed that insane price-cutting was ceasing, so that producers 
all over the world were beginning to co-operate more with one 
another to their mutual benefit. The quality of their dyestuffs 
was now unquestioned, and their prices continued to be steadily 
reduced pari passu with the development of research and the 
growing efficiency of production. They were not unmindful of 
the difficulties of the textile trades, and they felt a responsibility 
for keeping prices as low as possible in order that they might 
contribute to their revival. 


THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


In 1930 the index of prices for agricultural products showed a 
drop of 22 per cent. in the principal countries of the world. The 
farmers’ purchasing power had fallen away and the great increase 
in the use of nitrogen fertilizers of recent years had been arrested. 
For that reason their output of sulphate of ammonia at Billing- 
ham had been considerably below capacity in recent months. That 
situation had been accentuated by the te made as a by-pro- 


duct by gas, coke oven and other 
the first claim on the impaired markets. 


BASELESS RUMOURS DENIED 


The condition of the nitrogen industry appeared to have given 
rise to many baseless rumours about their factory at Billingham. 
It was said, for instance, that the works there were about to be 
closed down entirely, that only a trifling use was being made 
of the existing capacity, and that that large plant was already 
out of date. Allegations of that kind were equally untrue, 
Naturally, they were much concerned to see some of their most 
modern plant operating on a scale of merely partial production; 
but it must be remembered that, when they had embarked nearly 
three years ago upon the extension of their nitrogen plant, that 
action had been fully supported by the study of the market situa- 
tion which was then made. The additional manufacturing capacity 
created would have been in full operation to-day had not the 
balance between supply and demand for agricultural products been 
abruptly broken by a great increase in agricultural productivity 
leading to an unprecedented fall in market price. The situation 
had been aggravated by the absurd lengths to which economic 
nationalism had been pushed by the erection of new plants in 
many of the smaller European countries, on the ground that they 

' must be self-contained in that branch of production. 


RELATIONS WITH GERMAN SYNDICATE 


Their relations with the largest makers in the world—the I.G. 
Farbenindustrie gnd the German Nitrogen Syndicate—continued 
to be satisfactory. As a direct result of the friendly co-operation 
between their companies an agreement had been arrived at last 
summer between the principal European nitrogen producers. That 
agreement, known as the Nitrogen Industry Convention, to which 
the Chilean producers were also parties, had been entered into 
for a preliminary period of one year, with a view to arriving at 
a more permanent basis for the future. The agreement had had 
the effect of regulating synthetic production to demand, of stabi- 
lizing prices for nitrogen at a rather lower level than obtained 
during the previous fertilizer year, and of providing orderly 
marketing arrangements. The interests of both consumers and 
producers had thus been safeguarded. Discussions were now pro- 
ceeding for the future regulation of the industry, which he 
trusted, would prove successful. 


BILLINGHAM AS A PRODUCER OF GENERAL 
CHEMICALS 


Their own nitrogen works were equipped with absolutely modern 
plant of the highest efficiency, capable of production at a cost 
which they believed to be lower than that of any other world 
producer. In speaking of Billingham, it was essential that one 
should realize that those works were much more than a producer 
of fertilizers. | They were the home of their latest and most 
modern plants for the manufacture of nitrogenous products for 
other than agricultural purposes, and of a variety of other 
chemicals, notably metallic sodium, sodium cynanide, metha- 
nol, electrolytic caustic and chlorine and acetic acid. The demand 
for those products formed part of their general chemical business 
and was not affected by the depression in the fertilizer industry. 


FOREIGN AND EMPIRE EXPORT MARKETS 


Over the past four or five years the companies’ export trade 
had shown a marked expansion. The secret had lain in the 
establishment of their own widespread selling organizations in 
the respective markets. During the past two years, their interests 
in Australia had been entirely reorganized and consolidated. Pro- 
vision had been made for joint development for the manufacture 
of nitrogenous fertilizers when the demand for that product reached 
a level which would justify domestic manufacture. 1930 had 
been the first complete year in which I.C.1. fertilizers had been 
available in the Commonwealth, and sales had been well up to 
estimates. Similar steps had also been taken to consolidate the 
various interests in Australia for the manufacture and sale of 
ammonia for various industrial uses. Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand had earned profits in excess of the 
previous year, He had every confidence that Australia would, 
in due course, emerge from her present economic difficulties and 
regain sound financial conditions. When recovery had been 
made, there was no doubt that their Australian business would 
continue to expand. 

In Canada, the depression had extended throughout the year. 
Gross sales by Canadian Industries, Ltd., had fallen very little 
short of the preceding year, and its dividend had only been 
slightly less than that for 1929. The profits of the South 
| African company, Explosives and Industries, Ltd., 


necessarily having 


| 
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jointly owned by the De Beers company and themselves, had 
shown an increase for the year 1930, due mainly to increased 
manufacturing efficiency, as the volume done had only been 
a little larger. The net profit for 1930 had touched a new 
record and they had benefited by a larger dividend. A new 
fertilizer mixing factory had been opened at Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
and the trade in that territory showed a gratifying increase. 

At the Natal factory a further ate unit was now 
being added. A synthetic ammonia pe sufficient for local 
demands, was being built at the factory at Modderfontein, out- 
side Johannesburg, and plants for the oxidation to nitric acid 
of the resulting ammonia were being erected at the same works 
as well as at Somerset West, Cape Town. The use of those 
modern processes would greatly reduce cost. When the present 
agricultural depression passed, a resumption of the steady in- 
crease in the demand for fertilizers in South Africa might be 
looked for. Close connexions had been established with the 
development of mining in Northern Rhodesia. The day would 
come when that development would necessitate the erection 
of a new factory in Northern Rhodesia for explosives and other 
products required by the mines. 


THE YEAR’S PROFITS 


The net profit for the year 1930 amounted to £4,473,392 as 
compared with a profit of £5,780,208 for the previous year, 
or a decrease of 22} per cent. With the appropriation this 
year of £500,000, the Central Obsolescence Fund would amount 
to £4,500,000. The manufacturing subsidiary companies had 
certain obsolescence reserves of their own, which exceeded 
£8,000,000. Over £2,000,000 had been spent out of revenue 
in maintaining plants in up-to-date condition. The general 
reserve account stood at £12,725,000. The dividend on the 
preference shares for the two half years and an interim dividend 
on the ordinary shares had been paid, and the directors now 
recommended a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 3 per 
cent., making a total dividend on those of 6 per cent. 
for the year, ' 


A SPECIFIC DECLARATION CONCERNING PROFITS 


Although it had been stated at previous annual meetings by 
the late Lord Melchett, he (the chairman) regretted the necessity 
to repeat, as he did with all emphasis he could command, 
that no part of the profits of their company, either for the current 
year or for any of the preceding years, had been drawn from 

fits on the sale of investments or securities. Such profits 

, indeed, been made, both by their company and by various 
subsidiary companies. In the latter case, under their policy 
of centralizing all finance, such profits had been transferred 
to the balance sheet of Imperial Chemical Industries in the 
only manner in which they could be transferred, that was, by 
way of dividend. Notwithstanding that method of transfer, 
those profits had never been credited to their profit and loss 
account. The published annual profits of the company had 
thus never been inflated by fortuitous profits of that nature. 
On the contrary, in every case they had been dealt with as 
capital profits available only for capital purposes. As such 
they had either been openly carried to the credit of the general 
reserve as in 1928, or applied in writing down the capital value 
of one or other off the assets of their company. He trusted 
that that ific declaration would serve once and for all to 
put an end to statements or suggestions that any part of the 
profis of the company had been derived from speculation or 
dealings in securities. 


RESEARCH ESSENTIAL 


Their annual expenditure upon research work was heavy. 
Research, however, was an essential activity of the chemical 
industry, and unless it was pursued unceasingly they could 
not hope to maintain their position in the forefront of world 
enterprise. Research expenditure was mainly directed to the 
four following objects : (1) Controlling and directing of the modern- 
ization and concentration of manufacture; (2) improving the 
quality and reducing the cost of their numerous products ; 
(8) developing analagous manufactures and manufacturing 
et and (4) investigating allied processses offered by outside 

iterests. 

The effect of their consistent research policy showed itself 
in three directions. First, alternative processes were worked 
out for the manufacture of existing products, while other allied 
products were also developed. For instance, they had begun, 
or were about to begin, the manufacture of a large number 
of products not previously made in this country. Those included 
synthetic acetic acid, tracer shot-gun cartridges, various products 
from waste gases, nitro-cellulose plastics for linoleum, the 
new concentrated fertilizers he had mentioned, and a_ large 
addition to the range of their dyestuffs. Secondly, it contributed 
to a reduction of costs, and thus tended to preserve the margin 
of profit which was constantly being encroached upon by the 
downward movement of the market prices which their com- 
modities commanded, Thirdly, it solved problems put to them 
by other manufacturers, in connexion with the application of 
their products to the manufacture of their goods. Finally, it 
served gradually but persistently to perfect existing processes 


ORGANIZATION AND ECONOMY 


The art of organizing a large industrial combination such 
as theirs had not yet, he thought, reached finality. The problem 
was to retain a general unity of direction while constantly 

in efficiency, securing every advantage of internal 
and external economies, and yet preserving individual and local 
initiative, vision, originality and freshness of outlook. There 
must be such flexibility and freedom that new ideas could flow 
without friction backwards and forwards between the centre and 
the circumference. Contact with their customers ranged over 
a front which was almost world-wide. Every movement there 
arising from variations in demand, changes in fashion, the 
emergence of new competition, the rise and fall of other indus- 
tries, had to be interpreted back to the central management in 
order that the appropriate modifications might be made in 
manufacturing activities. It was a problem of co-ordination 
resting ultimately upon full and sympathetic understanding of 
human relations. In that field they believed that during the 
past four years they had made constant progress. 

After a period of concentration extending over that length of 
time, during which they had reached a fuller experience and 
understanding of their various problems and difficulties, they 
had now moderated that tendency towards centralization. A 
new scheme of internal administrative organization had been 
brought into force which was designed to increase the burden 
of responsibility in varioug degrees further down the line which 
stretched continuously from the central direction to their 
innumerable customers. Responsibility was the essential element 
of training for managerial work, and they would thus best 
secure continuity in a high level of executive ability, so 
necessary as death and retirement caused gaps in their leading 
personnel. They were confident also that the changes which 
had been made would result in very considerable economies of 
a permanent character. 

They were prosecuting an unremitting search for manufac- 
turing economies. They had extended that enquiry to their 
administrative organizations. Every expenditure that could not 
be fully justified was being eliminated. Other manufacturers, 
they had no doubt, were following the same course. As divi- 
dends fell, following the lower profits emerging from a lower 
price level, every individual would be compelled to make a 
similar examination of his own expenditure. The same ruthless, 
searching examination must be made by national and local 
government authorities, and followed by essential action. For 
that reason they welcomed the appointment of a Government 
Economy Committee. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Their relations with all their employees and workers continued 
to be of the most friendly description, The works councils 
were functioning admirably. Representatives of the manage- 
ment and of the workers met at regular intervals in order 
to discuss problems common to their respective parts and to 
seek solutions which were mutually acceptable and beneficial. 


OIL FROM COAL 


The late Lord Melchett had told them last year that a pilot 
plant for the conversion of coal into petrol and fuel oil by 
hydrogenation had been put into operation. As a result of their 
research work during the past year they had secured a marked 
fall in the working costs of the coal-oil process. The quality 
of the petrol produced was beyond question. It was equal 
in its anti-knock qualities, for instance, to the finest grades at 
present on the market. So far as they were aware, they were 
the only company in this country or the Empire which had 
brought to a successful conclusion the difficult technical opera- 
tion of hydrogenating coal into petrol with but a small residue 
of waste product of no value. Their process had nothing in 
common with low temperature carbonization processes, which 
produced small quantities of liquid fuel as a by-product only. 
The eventual establishment of that industry in Great Britain, 
he need hardly add, would be of immense significance in the 
protection of the national economic and strategic positions. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS OF I.C.I. 


All experience proved that the process of emerging from a 
period of industrial depression was normally longer than that 
occupied by the descent therein. Recent months had afforded 
some evidence that the fall in the price level had slowed down. 
Within a short period an upward trend might appear. Prospects 
in 1931 depended upon that movement. For the first two months 
their volume of business compared favourably with the average 
of the later months of 1930. The curves of industrial activity 
in 1931 would reflect the degree of confidence in the stability 
of prices at home and abroad. Shareholders would understand, 
therefore, if he refused to prophesy the results that they would 
show this year. It would be sufficient to assure them that the 
directors would continue to search for efficiency and economy. 
The dividend for 1931 depended almost entirely on the volume 
of business secured and the movement of prices. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


of manufacture by the elimination of small but troublesome 
difficulties, so leading in cumulo to a marked improvement in 
the final efficiency of the product. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK INDIA 


LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866 


ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 2gth SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


Subscribed Capital .. £4,000,000 ReserveFund .. .. £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital os ee £2,000,000 Number of Shareholders (ee 2,756 


HEAD OFFICE: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRANCHES 
CALCUTTA AMRITSAR COCHIN NUWARA ELIYA MOMBASA 
BOMBAY CAWNPORE RANGOON ADEN NAIROBI ( British 
MADRAS DELHI MANDALAY STEAMER POINT, ADEN NAKURU Kenya East 
KARACHI LAHORE COLOMBO ZANZIBAR KISUMU Colony | Africa 
CHITTAGONG TUTICORIN KANDY ELDORET 
ENTE! 
TANGA Tanganyika 
KAMPA\ U 
TINJA } DAR-ES-SALAAM } 
AGENCY 
GALLE, CEYLON... .... Musssrs. Cuarn, Srzwce & Co. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Sm CHARLES C. McLEOD, Banr., Chairman, R. LANGFORD JAMES, Esg., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon, JULIAN HAWKE’ C. NICO 


Sir JOHN’ P. HEWETT, G.CS1., W. 
J. A. SWAN, Eso. 


Genera Manager, W. ROSS MUNRO, Eso. Londem Manager, E. H. LAWRENCE, Eso. Sub-Manager and Accountant, G. 8. LINTON, Eso. 


London Bankers 
BANK OF ENGLAND. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


Solicitors .. Messrs. SANDERSON, LEE & CO. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1930 


The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6 per Rupee 


Dr Cr. 
To Capital : Cash on at and at 
bscri 160,000 Shares of £25 Bankers 4,373,967 16 
By Bullion on hard and in Transit 18 1 
To Fund .. 3,000,000 0 0 By Indian Government Rupee Securities §,181,934 18 2 
To a Fixed Deposit and other Accounts ‘includ- By British Government nine India n Government 
ing provision for Bad - maces Debts and Guaranteed Debentures and other Securities (ef 
Contingencies ‘on 90,860,471 8 7 which £300,000 War Loan with 
To Bills Payable England as "Security for Governme & +A. 8,843,459 0 1 
To Profit a int, as 
Bills of Exchange including Tr Bilis 
By Bills y Exchange including Treasury Bills on 783,508 6 
237,674,730 0 237,674,730 0 
To Bills receivable, re-discounted, £2,552,271 17s. 6d., of which up to 
16th March, 1931, £2,035,279 ls. 11d, have run off. Forward 
' Contracts outstanding for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling Bills 


and Telegraphic Transfers £9,380,147. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist December, 1930 


To ad interim dividend at the rate of 20 By Balance at 3lst December, 1929 ws oe eee 688,462 16 7 
per annum for the Half-year ended 30th June, “1990 200,000 0 0 Depucr— 
rai ne irectors’ Fees 14 11 annum 
To Balance oll December, 1929 ... ... ... £200,000 0 @ 
Amount written off House Property 
Account 60,000 0 0 
Officers’ Pension Fund 0 
310,000 0 0 
By oy Profits for the year ended 3lst December, ve 
1990, after providing forall bed aud deubtiel Debts 1,109,558 19 3 
21,388,020 15 10 21,388,020 15 10 
W. ROSS MUNRO, General ayy R. LANGFORD JAMES, 
G, B. LINTON, Sub-Manager & Accountant. } Directors 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. We have obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required. In our opi such B Sheet is full and fair, containing the — uired ws the Re gn 
of the Company, and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affa’ ioe euewrdiag to 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
London, 17th March, 1991 W. A. BROWNE } Actors 
Accountants, 
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ODHAMS PRESS 


The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of Odhams Press Ltd., 
was held on Tuesday last at the Connaught Rooms, Gt. Queen 

reet, W.C. . 
Sur, W. J, B. Odhame (the chairman) said that the net profit 
had now reached the very satisfactory figure of £261,268. 
That warranted them, even at a time of such uncertainty as 
the present, in continu to pay a dividend at the same rate 
as last year, namely, 17} per cent. on the ordinary shares of 


Dealing vith the balance sheet, the chairman said that there 
was an increase in the item of “ Investments,”’ the larger 
of which was in respect of their investment in the Daily 
Prerald newspaper. The establishment, or re-establishment, of 
any newspaper to-day entailed large capital outlay—the expen- 
diture being proportionate practically to the circulation aimed 
at. Apart from their publications with more limited appeal, 
they had had two successful experiences in large circulation 
als—John Bull and The People. In 1922, the net weekly 
gale of John Bull had fallen to under 300,000, but by the 
intelligent employment of capital, it had been re-established 
as a highly profitable journal, with a net sale of over a million 
and a quarter a week. In 1924 the net sale of The People had 
also been under 300,000 weekly, but again brains and money had 
been liberally used, with the result that in the third year the 
corner had been turned, while last year the net profit of 
the Long Acre Press, Ltd., its owners, after payment of all 
charges, was £54,000. The net sales had been increased from 
under 300,000 to well over 2} millions weekly. With regard 
to the Daily Herald, in March last year the circulation was 
300,000. A year later the net paid sales were over 1,150,000. 
The opening of the new works in Manchester enabled them 
to cope with the ever-increasing sales of The People and to 
print a Northern edition of the Daily Herald, so that the 
machines in London and Manchester were running on all 
seven nights of the week. 

As to the future, all the indications of good progress were 
most favourable. In the billposting business the results so 
far this year and the prospects were as good as 1930. The 
progress in their weekly newspapers and journals had been 
excellent and there appeared to be every sign of even better 
results during the present year. With regard to the Daily 
Herald, they were arranging for individual capital which they 
had every reason to believe would show excellent results to 
the company. The new capital would be in the form of deben- 
tures, which in course of time would be repaid. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NOW ON SALE! 


THE 


SPECIAL FITTING-OUT NUMBER 
OF THE 


Yachting Monthly 


Marine Motor Magazine 


The Special Fitting-Out Number 

contains much of interest to those 

who enjoy yarns of the sea. 

Among others, read of — 

Facing a Bay of Biscay hurricane 
in a 53-ton yacht. 

A win er passage in a Brixham 
trawler. 


Experiences with a 5-tonner in 
the Zuider Zee. 


2s. per copy. 25s. per annum 


9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


HE FIELD is more than a 
Periodical. It is an Institu- 
tion: the First and Greatest 
AUTHORITY in the World on 
the Subjects with which it deals 


SPORT — FARMING — NATURAL HISTORY — MOTORING 


THE FIELD HOUSE : BREAM’S BUILDINGS : CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


AND 
4. J 
BECOME A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
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Income Tax 


4 April 1991 
Shipping 


SATISFIED TAXPAYERS 


all over the country, who enjoy complete freedom from tax 

worries, testify to the efficiency and moderate cost of the 

BRITISH TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, LTD., 

GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 
Write for Reference List. 


Typewriting 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words executed. 


Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H 


MARSE EGYPT 

SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, " 4 

CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRIGN 

STRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 

P. & O. and B.I.’ Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 

P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 

all nger Business P. & O. House Cockspur 

C3; . & O. of B.I. 

LEADEN STREET, LONDON C3, 

Street, Hr 


GRAY, DAWES & Co., ia a 


AVE your typewriting and duplicating executed efficiently 
and cheaply by Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, St, Martin’s 
Lane, We... Temple Bar 2269. 


OUR TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING can_be 
executed with maximum efficiency at minimum cost by Miss 
Grouse, 35 Church St., Shaftesbury Ave., W.C. Gerr. 1542. 


ETTER TYPING! Authors (and others) who appreciate 

impeccable spelling and punctuation send to :— 

Mrs. Freeman, 16 Ilchester Mansions, Kensington, W.8. 
Terms moderate. 


UPLICATING, very careful work, returned same day. 

100 copies 1s. 10d. post paid. Samples and list free; 

your highest satisfaction guaranteed. Crossleys (S), Merlin, 
Anthonys Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 


Medical 


IGH BLOOD PRESSURE, HEART ATTACKS, etc. 
Successful Treatment with Dr, Mladejovsky’s ‘‘ Drosil ” 
Tablets as reported in the ‘* Lancet.’’ Descriptive Booklet 
Free. Drosil Agency, Dept. 10B, 26 Sun St., London, E.C.2. 


ASAL CATARRH—Sufferers from this distressing com- 
Nporine are guaranteed immediate relief with the Medical 

Specific Pyorrhosol, or purchase money returned in full. 
Send 3s. for a supply or write for full particulars. DO IT NOW 
and get et at last. Dept, 100 Pyorrhosol, 165/7 Waterloo 
Road, S.E.1. 


Economy 
EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, &.W.1 
and 


Ballroom 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


£100 PRIZE competition 


The Houghton Publishing Co. offer £100 prize for 

entered for the competition. The winni novel will be published ‘cms 
in addition to the prize, the author will be paid royalties on sales 
PUBLICATION of suitable work by other competitors, Prospectus, 
giving full particulars and conditions of competition, post free on 
application. The HOUGHTON PUBLISHING CO. 

(Dept. R), 35 Gt. Pulteney Street, London, w.1 


QUEEN’S THEATRE 
Evenings 8.15. Mats. Weds., Sats. and Easter Mon. at 2.30 
(No performance Thursday, April 2) 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


Literary 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, Londun, W.C.2. 


ONG POEMS, Songs and Musical Compositions of every 

description wanted tor publication, Send MSS. (Dept. 278), 

Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus, London, 
W.1. 


ANY PEOPLE OF AVERAGE ABILITY are earning 

considerable additional and regular incomes as spare-time 

writers. You can learn through the post. Start learning 
and earning NOW. Interesting Book FREE. Write TO-DAY.— 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, 
ST. ALBANS. 


Miscellaneous 
T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all rs. Phone 2523 


Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, 19.2.31. ‘‘ The two Coats 

you TURNED for me have been received. A most excellent 

job.”” Can we do the same for you as we are doing 
throughout the world to-day? All garments button the same 
side when completed. High-class workmanship guaranteed. 
Have TURNED, &c., garments successfully for over 20 years. 
—WALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes Specialist 
(Tailor), 6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill (Facing Apothecaries’ Hall). 
Cent. 1816. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Write for Special Rates 


SUITABLE HEADINGS ARRANGED 


No tips. Hot and cold water in all 
Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
- Paddington 2364 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 27 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ April 4th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 4.4.1931 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielesce Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell H Putnam's 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
H Routledge 
Sy é Oates Hodder & Stoughtea Sampson Low 
Chapman & Hail Hurst & Blackett Selwyn Bloust 
Sanderson utchinson & W 
ne 
Crosby’ Lockwood — Siac 
Dent Labour Publishing Co, The Stud 
Duckworth ne Victor Gol'anes 
Elkin Mathews and Me Ward, Leck 
Marrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 


per Competitors must out out and enclose this coupon-@g 


Published by the 
vo ul, in ‘the County of London, and Printed by 


Tus Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garde: ‘elephone: Ti Bar $157, of 


(Ger. 9437) } 
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Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5/6 daily. Baths 
a 


